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THE UNKNOWN PAINTER. 

One beautiful summer morning, about the year 1630, 
several youths of Seville approached the dwelling of 
the celebrated painter Murillo, where they arrived 
nearly at the same time. After the usual salutations, 
they entered the studio. Murillo was not yet there, 
and each of the pupils walked up quickly to his easel 
to examine if the paint had dried, or perhaps to admire 
his work of the previous evening. 

“ Pray, gentlemen,” exclaimed Isturitz angrily, 
“which of you remained behind in the studio last 
night ?” 

“What an absurd question!” replied Cordova; 
“ don’t you recollect that we all came away together ?” 

“Thisis a foolish jest, gentlemen,” answered Isturitz; 
“last evening I cleaned my palette with the greatest 
care, and now it is as dirty as if some one had used 
it all night.” 

* Look !”* exclaimed Carlos, “ here is a small figure 
in the corner of my canvass, and it is not badly done. 
I should like to know who it is that amuses himself 
every morning with sketching figures sometimes on 
my canvass, sometimes on the walls. There was one 
yesterday on your easel, Ferdinand.” 

“Tt must be Isturitz,” said Ferdinand. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” replied Isturitz, “I protests ——” “You 
need not protest,” replied Carlos; “ we all know you 
are not capable of sketching such a figure as that.” 

* At least,” answered Isturitz, “I have never 
made a sketch as bad as that of yours; one would 
think you had done it in jest.” 

“ And my pencils are quite wet,” said Gonzalo in 
his turn, “ Truly strange things go on here during 
the night.” 

Do you not think, like the negro Gomez, that it 
is the Zombi who comes and plays all these tricks ?” 
said Isturitz. 

“Truly,” said Mendez, who had not yet spoken, 
being absorbed in admiration of the various figures 
which were sketched with the hand of a master in 
different parts of the studio, “ if the Zombi of the ne- 
groes draws in this manner, he would make a beautiful 
head of the Virgin in my Descent from the Cross,” 

With these words, Mendez, with a careless air, ap- 
proached his easel, when an exclamation of astonish- 
ment escaped him, and he gazed in mute surprise on 
his canvass, on which was ‘roughly sketched a most 
beautiful head of the Virgin; but the expression was so 
admirable, the lines so clear, the contour so graceful, 
that, compared with the figures by which it was en- 
circled, it seemed as if some heavenly visitant had 
descended among them, 

“Ah, what is the matter?” said a rough voice. 
The pupils turned at the sound, and all made a re- 
spectful obeisance to the great master. 

“ Look, Senor Murillo, look !” exclaimed the youths, 
as they pointed to the easel of Mendez. 

“ Who has painted this—who has painted this head, 
gentlemen ?” asked Murillo, eagerly. ‘‘ Speak, tell 
me. He who has sketched this Virgin will one day be 
the master of us all, Murillo wishes he had done it. 
What a touch! what delicacy! what skill! Mendez, 
my dear pupil, was it you ?” 

“ No, senor,” replied Mendez, in a sorrowful tone. 

“Was it you, then, Isturitz, or Ferdinand, or 
Carlos ?” 

But they all gave the same reply as Mendez. “ It 
could not, however, come here without hands,” said 
Murillo, impatiently, 

“T think, sir,” said Cordova, the youngest of the 
pupils, “that these strange pictures are very alarming; 
indeed this is not the first unaccountable event which 
has happened in your studio, To tell the truth, such 


wonderful things have happened here, one scarcely 
knows what to believe.” 

“ What are they ?” asked Murillo, still lost in ad- 
miration of the head of the Virgin by the unknown 
artist. 

* According to your orders, senor,” answered Fer- 
dinand, “‘ we never leave the studio without putting 
every thing in order, cleaning our palettes, washing 
our brushes, and arranging our easels; but when 
we return in the morning, not only is every thing in 
confusion, our brushes filled with paint, our palettes 
dirtied, but here and there are sketches (beautiful 
sketch@4 to be sure they are), sometimes of the head 
of an angel, sometimes of a demon, then again the 
profile of 2 young girl, or the figure of an old man, 
but all admirable, as you have seen yourself, senor.” 

“This is certainly a curious affair, gentlemen,” 
observed Murillo, “ but we shall soon learn who is 
this nightly visitant. Sebastian,” he continued, ad- 
dressing a little mulatto boy about fourteen years old, 
who appeared at his call, “ did I not desire you to 
sleep here every night ?” 

“ Yes, master,” said the boy with timidity. 

* And have you done so?” ors 

* Yes, master.” 

“Speak, then: who was here last night and this 
morning before these gentlemen came? Speak, slave, 
or I shail make you acquainted with my dungeon,” 
said Murillo angrily to the boy, who continued to twist 
the band of his trousers without replying. 

“ Ah, you don’t choose to answer,” said Murillo, 
pulling his ear. 

“No one, master, no one,” replied the trembling 
Sebastian with eagerness, 

“ That is false,” exclaimed Murillo, 

No one but me, I swear to you, master,” cried 
the mulatto, throwing himself on his knees in the 
middle of the studio, and holding out his little hands 
in supplication before his master. 

“ Listen to me,” pursued Murillo. “I wish to know 
who has sketched this head of the Virgin, and all the 
figures which my pupils find every morning here on 
coming tothe studio. This night, in place of going to 
bed, you shall keep watch ; and if by to-morrow you do 
not discover who the culprit is, you shall have twenty- 
five strokes from the lash, You hear—I have said 
it; now go and grind the colours; and you, gentle- 
men, to work.” 

From the commencement till the termination of the 
hour of instruction, Murillo was too much absorbed 
with his pencil to allow a word to be spoken but what 
regarded their occupation, but the moment he disap- 
peared, the pupils madeample amends for this restraint ; 
and as the unknown painter occupied all their thoughts, 
the conversation naturally turned to that subject. 

“ Beware, Sebastian, of the lash,” said Mendez, 
“and watch well for the culprit; but give me the 
Naples yellow.” 

“ You do not need it, Senor Mendez; you have 
made it yellow enough already ; and as to the culprit, 
I have already told you that it is the Zombi.” 

“ Are these negroes fools or asses with their Zombi ?” 
said Gonzalo laughing; “ pray, what is a Zombi ?” 

“ Oh, an imaginary being, of course. But take 
care, Senor Gonzalo,” continued Sebastian with a 
mischievous glance at his easel, “for it must be the 
Zombi who has stretched the left arm of your St John 
to such a length, that, if the right resembles it, he will 
be able to untie his shoe-strings without stooping.” 

“ Do you know, gentlemen,” said Isturitz, as he 
glanced at the painting, “that the remarks of Se- 
bastian are extremely just, and much to the poipt.” 

“ Oh, they say that negroes have the face of an ape 
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and the tongue of a parrot,” rejoined Gonzalo, in a 
tone of indifference. 

“With this distinction,” observed Ferdinand, “that 
the parrot repeats by rote, while Sebastian has judg- 
ment in his remarks,” 

“ Like the parrot, by chance,” retorted Gonzalo. 

“ Who knows,” said Mendez, who had not digested 
the Naples yellow, “that, frem grinding the colours, 
he may one day astonish us by showing he knows one 
from another ?” 

“ To know one colour from another, and to know 
how to use them, are two very different things,” 
replied Sebastian, whom the liberty of the studio al- 
lowed to juin in the conversation of the pupils; and 
truth obliges us to confess that his taste was so exqui- 
site, his eye so correct, that many of them did not 
disdain to follow the advice he frequently gave them 
respecting their paintings. Although they sometimes 
amused themselves by teasing the little mulatto, he 
was a great favourite with them all; and this even- 
ing, on quitting the studio, each, giving him a friendly 
tap on the shoulder, counselled him to keep a strict 
watch, and catch the Zombi for.fear of the lash. 

It was night, and the studio of Murillo, the most 
celebrated painter in Seville—this studio, which dur- 
ing the day was so cheerful and animated—was now 
silent as the grave. A single lamp burned upon a 
marble table, and a young boy, whose sable hue har- 
monised with the surrounding darkness, but whose 
eyes sparkled like diamonds at midnight, leant against 
an easel. Immoveable and still, he was so deeply ab- 
sorbed in his meditations, that the door of the studio 
was opened by one who several times called him by 
name, and who, on receiving no answer, approached 
and touched him. Sebastian raised his eyes, which 
rested on a tall and handsome negro. 

“ Why do you come here, father ?” said he, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“ To keep you company, Sebastian.” 

* There is no need, father ; I can watch alone,” 

* But what if the Zombi should come ?” 

“TI do not fear him,” replied the boy, with a pensive 
smile. 

“He may carry you away, my son, and then the 
poor negro Gomez will have no one to console him in 
his slavery.” 

Oh, how sad !—how dreadful it is to be a slave !” 
exclaimed the boy weeping bitterly. 

“It is the will of God,” replied the negro, with 
an air of resignation. 

‘ God !” ejaculated Sebastian, as he raised his eyes to 
the dome of the studio, through which the stars glit- 
tered ; ‘God! I pray constantly to him, my father, 
(and He will one day listen to me,) that we may no 
longer be slaves. But go to bed, father, go, go, and 
I shall go to mine there in that corner, and I shall 
soon fall asleep. Good night, father, good night,” 

‘ Are you really not afraid of the Zombi, Sebastian ?” 

“ My father, that is a superstition of our country, 
Father Eugenio has assured me that God does not 
permit supernatural beings to appear on earth,” 

“ Why, then, when the pupils asked you who 
sketched the figures they find here every morning, 
did you say it was the Zombi ?” 

“ To amuse myself, father, and to make them laugh; 
that was all.” 

“ Then, good night, my son;” and, having kissed 
the boy, the negro retired. 

The moment Sebastian found himself aione, he 
uttered an exclamation of joy. Then suddenly check- 
ing himself, he said, “‘ Twenty-five lashes to-morrow 
if I do not tell who sketched these figures, and perhaps 
more if I do. Ob, my God, come to my aid!” and 
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— 
the little mulatto threw himself upon the mat which 
served him for a bed, where he soon fell fast asleep. 

Sebastian awoke at daybreak ; it was only three 
o’clock ; any other boy would probably have gone to 
sleep again; not so Sebastian, who had but three 
hours he could call his own. 

“ Courage, courage, Sebastian,” he exclaimed, as 
he shook himself awake; “three hours are thine— 
only three hours ; then profit by them; the rest belong 
to thy master—slave. Let me at least be my own 
master for three short hours, To begin, these figures 
must be effaced,” and, seizing a brush, he approached 
the Virgin, which, viewed by the soft light of the 
morning dawn, appeared more beautiful than ever. 

“ Efface this!” he exclaimed, “ efface this! No; 
I will die first. Efface this—they dare not—neither 
dare I. No—that head—she breathes—she speaks— 
it seems as if her blood would flow if I should offer to 
efface it, and that I should be her murderer. No, no, 
no, rather let me finish it.” , 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when, seizing 
a palette, he seated himself at the easel, and was soon 
totally absorbed in his occupation. Hour after hour 
passed unheeded by Sebastian, who was too much en- 
grossed by the beautiful creation of his pencil, which 
seemed bursting into life, to mark the flight of time. 
“ Another touch,” he exclaimed ; “ a soft shade here 
—now the mouth. Yes, there! it opens those eyes— 
they pierce me through !—what a forehead !—what 
delicacy. Oh, my beautiful ——”—and Sebastian 
forgot the hour, forgot he was a slave, forgot his 
dreaded punishment—all, all was obliterated from the 
soul of the youthful artist, who thought of nothing, 
saw nothing, but his beautiful picture. 

But who can describe the horror and consternation 
of the unhappy slave, when, on suddenly turning 
round, he beheld the whole pupils, with his master at 
their head, standing beside him! 

Sebastian never once dreamt of justifying himself, 
and, with his palette in one hand, and his brushes in 
the other, he hung down his head, awaiting in silence 
the punishment he believed he justly merited. For 
some moments a dead silence prevailed ; for if Sebastian 
was confounded at being caught in the commission of 
such a flagrant crime, Murillo and his pupils were not 
lest astonished at the discovery they had made, 

Murillo having, with a gesture of the hand, im- 
posed silence on his pupils, who could hardly restrain 
themselves from giving way to their admiration, ap- 
proached Sebastian, and, concealing his emotion, said 
in a cold and severe tone, while he looked alternately 
from the beautiful head of the Virgin to the terrified 
slave, who stood like a statue before him, 

Who is your master, Sebastian ?” 

“ You,” replied the boy, in a voice scarcely audible. 

“ T mean your drawing-master,” said Murillo. 

You, senor,” again replied the trembling slave. 

Tt cannot be; I never gave you lessons,” said the 
astonished painter. 

“ But you gave them to others, and I listened to 
them,” rejoined the boy, emboldened by the kindness 
of his master. 

“ And you have done better than listen; you have 
profited by them,” exclaimed Marillo, unable longer 
to conceal his admiration. “ Gentlemen, does this boy 
merit punishment or reward ?” 

At the word punishment, Sebastian’s heart beat 
quick ; the word reward gave him a little courage, but 
fearing that his ears deceived him, he looked with 
timid and imploring eyes towards his master. 

“ A reward, senor,” cried the pupils in a breath, 

“ That is well; but what shall it be ?” 

Sebastian began to breathe. 

Ten ducats, at least,” said Mendez. 

“ Fifteen,” cried Ferdinand, 

“No,” said Gonzalo, “a beautiful new dress for 
the next holiday.” 

“Speak, Sebastian,” said Murillo, looking at his 
slave, whom none of these rewards seemed to move, 
“are these things not to your taste? Tell me what you 
wish for; I am so much pleased with your beautiful 
composition, that I will grant any request you may 
make, Speak, then; do not be afraid,” 

“Oh, master, if I dared ——” and Sebastian, clasp- 
ing ».* hands, fell at the feet of his master, It was 
easy to re™ in the half-opened lips of the boy, and 
his sparkling eyes, some devouring thought within, 
which timidity prvvented him from uttering. 

With the view of *couraging him, each of the 
pupils suggested some fav UF for him to demand, 

“ Ask gold, Sebastian.” 


“ Ask rich dresses, Sebastian.” 

Ask to be received as a pupil, Sebastian.” 

A faint smile passed over the countenance of the 
slave at the last words, but he hung down his head, 
and remained silent. 

“ Ask for the best place in the studio,” said Gon- 
zalo, who, from being the last come pupil, had the 
worst light for his easel. 

“ Come, take courage,” said Murillo, gaily. 

“ The master is so kind to-day,” said Ferdinand, 
half aloud, “I would risk something—ask your free- 
dom, Sebastian.” 

At these words Sebastian uttered a cry of anguish, 
and, raising his eyes to his master, he exclaimed, in a 
voice choked with sobs, “‘ The freedom of my father ! 
—the freedom of my father !” 

“ And thine also,” said Murillo, who, no longer 
able to conceal his emotion, threw his arms around 
Sebastian, and pressed him to his breast. 

“ Your pencil,” he continued, “ shows that you have 
talent ; your request proves that you have a heart; 
the artist is complete. From this day consider your- 
self not only as my pupil, but as my son. Happy 
Murillo! I have done more than paint—I have made 
a painter.” 

Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian Gomez, better 
known under the name of the Mulatto of Murillo, 
became one of the most celebrated painters in Spain. 
There may yet be seen in the churches of Seville the 
celebrated picture which he had been found painting 
by his master ; also a St Anne, admirably done; a holy 
Joseph, which is extremely beautiful; and others of 
the highest merit. 

* * 

In one of Casimir de la Vigne’s dramas, I met with 
an expression which struck me forcibly. It was said 
of Don John, who was ignorant of his birth, that per- 
haps he was a nobody ; to which he replied, “ That a 
man of good character and honourable conduct could 
never bea nobody.” I consider this, my young friends, 
an admirable reply, and I have endeavoured to prove 
this truth by the foregoing example. In all my nar- 
ratives, I have shown you children born of obscure and 
indigent parents, rise by their own talents and perse- 
verance to the first rank of society, If it is gratifying 
and noble to bear with honour the name of one’s fa- 
ther, it is surely more noble to make a name for one’s 
self; and my heart tells me, that, among my young 
readers, there is more than one who will exclaim with 
ardour, and with a firm resolution to fulfil his pro- 
mise, I, too, shall make a name.* 


PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS. 
Iw an interesting work, recently published, entitled 
“ A few general Observations on the Principal Rail- 
ways executed, in progress, and projected, in the 
Midland Counties and North of England, with the 
Author’s opinion upon them as investments— illus- 
trated with Maps,” the following account is given of 
the present state and progress of these undertakings : 

* Very few people are aware of the extent to which 
the railway system has already advanced in this 
country. Like all improvements, it had, for a time, 
to contend against the prejudices of our countrymen, 
and its progress was slow, and its supporters were few 
and feeble. But since the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, where the powers of the 
locomotive engine were so fully developed, and by skill 
and science made to appear so great, railways have 
advanced rapidly. 

A railway communication is now complete between 
Lancashire and Birmingham ; in another year, this 
will be carried on to London ; and, in two years, there 
will be a complete railway communication between 
London and Lancaster. This chain of communication 
is composed of the London and Birmingham to Bir- 
mingham, the Grand Junction to Liverpool and Man- 
chester, the North Union to Preston, and the Preston 
and Lancaster to Lancaster. There will then only 
remain about sixty miles to Carlisle, for which dis- 
tance two rival schemes are in contemplation. In two 
years, I imagine, a railway communication will be 
complete from London to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at 
any rate to Darlington. This chain will consist of the 

and Birmingham to Rugby or Stonebridge, 
the Midland Counties, or Derby and Birmingham, to 
Derby, the North Midland to Leeds, the York and 
North Midland to Y ork, and the Great North of Eng- 
land to Newcastle-on-Tyne or Darlington. In this 
chain of communication, a distance of about 280 miles, 
no inclination will exceed sixteen feet in a mile. A 
railway communication is also in progress from Bristol 
and Exeter to Birmingham. This chain consists of 
the Bristol and Exeter, the Bristol and Gloucester, 
and the Gloucester and Birmingham. When this is 
made plete, a nication by railway will exist 
between Bristol and Lancaster, on the west side of the 
island, and between Bristol and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
through the interior of the country. These are the 
main lines of railway, at present in progress, running 
north and south, 


* This tale has been translated from the French, for the 
Journal ; but, from the carelessness of the distant correspondent 
who furnished the version, the Editors are unable to state the 
name of the original author. 
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There are several from London to the south coast 
namely, the London and Dover, the London and 
Brighton, and the London and Southampton Railways. 
At some future time, a railway may be made from 
London to York, through Cambridge and 
constituting a third main line for the east coast. This 
country is, however, so thinly peopled, destitute of 
minerals, and entirely of an agricultural character, 
that many years may elapse before it is carried into 
effect ; indeed, the whole of the country, east of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, presents a 
prospect for railway speculators and 

ists, 

There are three communications in progress, run- 
ning east and west across the island, one from Mary- 
port in Cumberland, through Carlisle and Newcastle 
to Sunderland, One from Liverpool through Man. 

JX and Wakefield, to Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and one from Bristol to London, which will, in 
a few years, be carried to some of the ports on the 
south-east coast. In the course of three years, 1500 
miles of railway, will, in all probability, be executed 
in England alone; and, calculating the average cost, 
inclusive of engines, at L.20,000 a mile, L.30,000,000 
will have been spent in carrying them into execution. 
It is an unprecedented advance in the improvement of 
intercourse, and it is a plain-speaking fact of the esti- 
mation in which this mode of travelling is held by the 
nation, both as an investment and as an improvement 
on the old system. 

England is not, however, the only country in which 
railways have made such rapid strides, Scotland has 
followed her example; and although she has not yet 
been successful in obtaining a railway froin the mouth 
of the Clyde to the mouth of the Forth—that is, from 
the town of Greenock, through Paisley, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, to Dunbar—yet she has attempted it, and 
has succeeded in procuring a bill from Greenock to 
Glasgow, and from Ayr to Glasgow ; and will, no 
doubt, in a few years complete the chain of communi- 
cation. This country has also been much engaged iu 
endeavouring to obtain a communication with Eng- 
land, and various projects have been set on foot, and 
there is no doubt that one of them will, before many 
years elapse, be completed. Ireland, also, has been 
stirring; and although little has yet been done in 
that unfortunate country, yet a good deal has been 
attempted ; and probably, in a short time, government 
may find some project which they may think it worth 
their while to encourage and support. A bill has 
been obtained for a railway from Dublin to Drogheda, 
which will form a portion of the communication from 
Dublin to Belfast. A bill has also passed the legis- 
lature for a railway from Belfast to Armagh, a por- 
tion of which is at present in course of execution.” 

The view here given is very cheering, for the faci- 
litation of travel and carriage by railways is calculated 
to add immensely to human happiness. But it is 
much to be feared that the spirit of enterprise which 
prompts many of these speculations may give way, or 
be allowed to wax cool, before the opposition which, 
on various pretexts, is raised against them. Private 
rights of course must not be expected too easily to 

ield even in the certainty of great public advantages. 
Full compensation ought to be given in every case 
where a private right, even of the most sentimental 
kind, is invaded. But there ought to be a limit to 
the power of prevention which private parties are thus 
invested with ; care ought to be taken to distinguish 
between sound and frivolous opposition. Now, we are 
persuaded that very much of the opposition springs 
from the vainest fears and alarms, if not from worse 
causes still. For instance, one of the most useful of 
all the projected lines—that from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh—was lately epee opposed on various fri- 
volous pretences, one of which was, that the locomotive 
engines, in passing through the Princes Street gar- 
dens in Edinburgh (a deep valley in the middle of the 
town), would throw out sparks, and set fire to the 
ete ap on the top of the castle—a building, 
et us remark, situated fully four hundred feet above 
the place, and described in Arnot’s History of Edin- 
burgh as bomb-proof! In a publication of great 
beauty and interest, of which we have seen only the 
first number, entitled “ History and Description of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, by Peter Le- 
count and Thomas Roscoe” (Charles Tilt, London), 
we find some anecdotes equally illustrative of the diffi- 
culties which railway projectors have to encounter. 

Parliament, it seems, even when it so far favours a 
speculation of this kind as to ordain that plans and 
drawings shall be made, does not provide any means 
by which this shall be done; and the engineers and 
surveyors are consequently at the mercy of any oppo- 
nent who holds land through which the projected line 
is to pass, as he can at all times prevent them from 
making the necessary surveys. “ A great deal of this 
opposition,” say the authors before us, “ was en- 
countered in making the surveys for the London and 
Birmingham Railway; and although, in every case, as 
little damage was done as possible, simply because it 
was the interest of those concerned to conciliate all 
parties along the line, yet, in several instances, the 
opposition was of a most violent nature; in one case 
no skill or ingenuity could evade the watchfulness and 
determination of the lords of the soil, and the survey 
was at last accomplished at night by means of dark lan- 
terns. On another occasion, when Mr Gooch was tak- 
ing levels through some of the large tracts of grazing 
land a few miles from London, two brothers, occupy- 
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ing the land, came to him in a great rage, and insisted 
on his leaving their poe immedia tely. He con- 
trived to learn from that the adjoining field was 
not theirs, and he therefore remonstrated but vi 
slightly with them, and then walked quietly throug 
a gap in the hedge into the next field, and planted his 
level on the highest ground he could find—his assistant 
remaining at the last level station, distant about one 
hundred and sixty yards, apparently quite unconscious 
of what had taken place, although one of the brothers 
was moving very quickly towards him, for the purpose 
of sending him off. Now, if the assistant had moved 
his staff before Mr Gooch had got his sight at it through 
the telescope of his level, all his previous work would 
have been lost, and the survey must have been com- 

in whatever manner it could have been done ; 
the great object, however, was to prevent this serious 
inconvenience. The moment Mr Gooch commenced 
looking through his telescope at the staff held by the 
assistant, the grazier nearest him, spreading out the 
skirts of his coat, tried to place himself between the 
staff and the telescope, in order to intercept all vision, 
and at the same time commenced shouting violently 
to his comrade, desiring him to make haste and knock 
down the staff.” Fortunately, before this could be 
done, the sight was taken. 

‘In another instance, a clergyman made such alarm- 
ing demonstrations of his opposition, that the expe- 
dient was resorted to of surveying his property during 
the time he was engaged in the pulpit, preaching to 
his flock. This was accomplished by having a strong 
force of surveyors all in readiness to commence their 
— by entering the clergyman’s grounds on 

one side at the same moment that they saw him 
fairly off them on the other, and, by a well-organised 
and systematic arrangement, each man coming to a 
conclusion with his allotted task just as the reverend 
tleman came to a conclusion with his sermon; and 
fore he left the church to return to his house, the 
deed was done,” 

We think these obstacles to the progress of railways 
are to be lamented, and would hope, though we con- 
fess our hope is faint, that they will in time be done 
away with by the triumphant results of facilitated 
intercourse. We shall endeavour to recur to the 
beautifully embellished publication last quoted, which, 
we trust, will ere long supply us with a complete ac- 
count of the London and Birmingham Railway—a 
wonderful work, here shown by an engineer’s calcula- 
tion to exceed by more than a half, in labour, the con- 
struction of the Great Pyramid. 


DISGUISED FEMALES, 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

In Caulfield’s Portraits of Remarkable Persons, a 
curious record of human oddities, we find a portrait 
of Anne Mills, another of those females who have 
chosen not only to lay aside the habit of their sex, but 
have also cast off with it, seemingly, their feminine 
nature. In the engraving alluded to, Anne Mills, 
styled the Female Sailor, is represented as standing on 
what appears to be the end of a pier (having the sea 
beyond it, with a vessel in the distance), and in one 
hand she holds a human head, while the other bears a 
sword, the instrument, doubtless, with which the de- 
capitation was effected. The painter or artist seems 
to have been somewhat of a wag, and has indicated the 
head to be that of a Frenchman, by a truly Hogarthian 
touch. Though Anne Mills holds the head nearly as 
high as her own, yet the tie of the former reaches to 
the ground, and even trails on it, This, perhaps, was 
no exaggeration of the French hair-dressing at the 
time when Anne Mills flourished, which was about 
the middle of last century. In 1740, she was serving 
on board the Maidstone frigate, and in an action be- 
tween that vessel and the enemy, she exhibited such 
desperate and daring valour, as to be particularly no- 
ticed by the whole crew, In the plate she appears in 
something of a mongrel dress, having a sailor’s jacket 
superiorly, and inferiorly a petticoat (a little of the 
shortest, too), but this must have arisen from the artist’s 
wish to make the true character of the personage more 
plain and intelligible, as, at the time Anne Mills was 
engaged in the pleasurable occupation of whacking off 
the heads of the pig-tailed Mounseers, she was be- 
lieved by all to have a full right to wear that plural 
article of man’s attire which cannot be mentioned. 

Excepting that she served her country as a man-of- 
war’s man, and served it well and bravely, about the 
period referred to, little is known of the history of 
Anne Miils. Her motives for assuming the male habit 
do not appear to have transpired, nor do we know 
whether her secret was detected by accident, or dis- 
closed by herself. We have a good deal more to tell 
to the reader, fortunately, respecting the next Ama- 
zonian fair one whom we have to introduce to his no- 
tice. Mary Anne Talbot was the youngest of sixteen 
illegitimate children, whom her mother bore to one of 
the heads of the noble bouse of Talbot. With sucha 
descent as this, it was perhaps not unnatural after all 
for Mary to exhibit, as she did, a valiant spirit, as she 
could claim for an ancestor the renowned Talbot, 


; “* The scourge of France, 
, With whose dread name her mothers still’d their babes.” 


Or, to give him all his titles, as Shakspeare enables us 
to do. 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 

Created, for his rare success in arms, 

Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence, * 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Urchingfield, 

Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdun of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, 

The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge, 

Knight of the noble Order of Saint George, 

Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece, 

Great Mareschal to Henry the Sixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France.” 
Here was a progenitor, our readers will admit, well 
calculated to send a martial ardour through a hundred 
generations. The descendant with whom we have 
at present to do, was born on the 2d of February 
1778, in London, but was in her childhood removed to 
Chester, where she was respectably educated, beneath 
the eye of a married sister. At this sister’s death 
Mary Anne fell under the care of a gentleman named 
Sucker, who treated her with great severity, and who 
appears to have taken advantage of her friendless situ- 
ation in order to transfer her, for the vilest of pur- 
poses, to the hands of a Captain Bowen, whom he 
directed her to look upon as her future guardian, 
Captain Bowen took the girl, then barely fourteen 
years of age, to London, and soon made his charge his 
mistress. He treated her tyrannically afterwards, 
and, being ordered to join his regiment at St Domingo, 
compelled Mary Anne to go with him in the disguise 
of a foot-boy, and under the nameof John Taylor. 
This was the beginning of her masculine career, and, 
though at first compulsory, she subsequently showed 
that she had aspirit not uncongenial to her dress. On 
the passage outwards, the ship suffered great distress, 
and Mary Anne bore her share in every kind of hard 
work and privation, concealing her sex carefully all 
the while. Captain Bowen had scarcely reached St 
Domingo, when he was remanded with his regiment 
to Europe, to join the Duke of York’s Flanders ex- 
pedition, He again forced Mary Anne to accompany 
him, and she had to enrol herself as a drummer in the 
corps. When she arrived in Europe, she was in se- 
veral skirmishes, and was wounded, once by a ball 
which struck one of her ribs, and another time by a 
sabre stroke on the side. She suffered dreadfully from 
being obliged to conceal these injuries, yet she healed 
them herself in time, and kept her secret. Her tyrant, 
for such Captain Bowen had proved himself, was killed 
at Valenciennes, and, as she had acted as footboy to 
him besides being a drummer, Mary Anne had an 
opportunity of finding among his effects several letters 
relating to herself, which proved that she had been 
defrauded through Sucker and Bowen of money left 
to her. This made her resolve to leave the regiment, 
and endeavour to return to England. She set out, in 
the dress of a sailor boy, and got to a sea-port, where 
she was stopped, the town being in possession of the 
French, She was not, however, confined; and in 
order to get away from the place, she hired herself to 
the commander of a French lugger, which turned out 
to be a privateer. On board of this vessel she was 
subjected to severe drudgery, but when the privateer 
fell in with some of Lord Howe's vessels in the Chan- 
nel, she would not assist in fighting against her coun- 
trymen, notwithstanding all the blows and menaces 
the French captain could use. The privateer was 
taken, and our heroine was carried before Lord Howe, 
to whom she told candidly all that had recently hap- 
pened to her, saying nothing, however, about her sex. 

Mary Anne Talbot, or John Taylor, was then 
placed on board of the Brunswick, Captain Harvey, 
where she was appointed to the post of powder-monkey, 
as it is called. This was in 1794, and she was yet but 
sixteen years of age. Her neatness and civil manners 
attracted the notice of Captain Harvey, who behaved 
kindly to her, and made her principal eabin-boy. He 
inquired into her story, and she told all of it that did 
not involve her secret. Soon after coming on board 
the Brunswick, she witnessed Howe’s great victory of 
the Ist of June, and was actively engaged in it. The 
consequence of her daring conduct was, that her left 
leg was struck a little above the knee by a musket 
ball, and broken and smashed severely, lower down, 
by a grape-shot. Incapable of rising after these in- 
juries, she lay on déck until the action was over, 
when she was taken to the cock-pit. Afterwards, on 
the Brunswick reaching England, Mary Anne was 
conveyed to Haslar Hospital, where she remained four 
months, until a partial cure was effected. All the 
while, no suspicion was ever entertained of her being 
woman, 

Notwithstanding her sufferings, she was no sooner 
out of hospital than she again entered a man-of-war, 
the Vesuvius, commanded by Captain Tomlinson. 
The motive for still keeping up her disguise is not 
very easily seen, unless it were a liking for the trade 
of war, or the necessity for doing something for her 
maintenance, which she might think it more difficult 
to accomplish as a female, However this may be, the 
Vesuvius was doomed not long to be the scene of her 
career, The vessel was captured by two French 
ships, and Mary Anne was sent to the prisons of 
Dunkirk, There she was incarcerated for eighteen 
months, and underwent the harshest treatment, ag- 
gravated by severe bodily illness. Having formed a 
plan of escape, along with a young midshipman named 
Richards, it was discovered, and she was confined in 
a pitch-dark dungeon for eleven weeks, on a diet of 
bread and water. Her Dunkirk imprisonment was in 
so far useful, as it gave her an opportunity of acquiring 
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the art of making various trinkets from gold wire, 
which she learnt from a German fellow-prisoner, and 
which she subsequently turned to account. An ex- 
change of prisoners set Mary Anne at liberty, but she 
did not go to England when this took place, Hearing 
accidentally an American merchant captain inquirin 
in the streets of Dunkirk for a lad to go to New Yor 
as ship’s steward, she offered her services, and was 
accepted. In August 1796, she sailed with Captain 
Field on this voyage, and arrived safely soon after at 
Rhode Island, where she resided with the captain’s 
family. Here an odd adventure befell her. A niece 
of the captain fell deeply in love with the seeming 
John Taylor, and went so far as to propose marri 
Mary Anne did her best to escape civilly from this 
dilemma, but on her departure from Rhode Island, 
the young lady fell into such alarming fits, that Mary 
Anne, after sailing two miles, was called back by a 
boat, and was compelled to promise a speedy return to 
the enamoured fair one. Mary Anne then went to 
London in the same vessel along with Captain Field, 
to whom she still acted as steward. Whilst the vessel 
was taking in a new cargo in London, she showed her 
courage on one occasion, by rising in the night on 
hearing a noise at her cabin-door, and opposing with 
a sword the entrance of some person, who afterwards 
was detected by the wound then received, and confessed 
an intention to rob our heroine’s cabin. 

At this period it chanced that Mary Anne, bei 
on shore with some of her comrades, was assailed an 
seized by a press-gang. She could get off, she found, 
in no other way than by revealing her sex, and this 
she did. Her story soon spread abroad, and made a 
great noise. From this time forth she never went to 
sea again, She made repeated applications for money 
due to her, but at first found it difficult to prove her 
claims at the Navy Pay Office. She had acquired, it 
would appear, a genuine sailorly freedom of address 
by this time, for she spoke so sharply on one occasion 
at this office, that she was sent to Bow Street, Here 
her story attracted the notice of some influential per- 
sons, who raised a subscription for her, and placed her 
in a lodging, the mistress of which was enjoined to 
break her, if possible, off her masculine dress and 
habits. About this period she went and worked for 
a time with a jeweller, but, in the beginning of 1797, 
her leg, which had never been altogether healed since 
the fracture of the lst of June, grew so bad as to drive 
her into St Bartholomew’s Hospital. Several exfolia- 
tions of bone were here extracted. 

On learning her history, the Duke of York gave 
her a pension of twenty pounds, This did a great 
deal to maintain her during the remaining part of her 
life, which was passed in the attire natural to her sex, 
and into the particulars of which it is unnecessary to 
enter. It may only be observed, that her masculine 
career seems, for a time at least, to have nearly inca- 
pacitated her for playing the character of a woman, 
Though not given to excess as a man, she smoked and 
drank grog too much to be quite orderly as a woman, 
These tastes appear, however, to have worn away, as 
we find her, in the beginning of this century (1807) 
to have been quietly living in service with a bookseller, 
Mr Kirby, who wrote a memoir of her. This is the 
last notice that we have of her, and it is quite possible 
she may be yet alive. She would be but sixty years 
of age were this the case. 

The next case of disguised womanhood to be noticed 
at present, is remarkable, as having taken place in 
the instance of a young female of rank, fortune, and 
high accomplishments, Frances Scanagatti was born 
of a good family at Milan, in the year 1781, In her 
childhood she was put under the educational charge 
of the Nuns of Visitation, and obtained a high cha- 
racter for talents and amiability. On her attaining 
the age of thirteen, her father resolved to send her to 
board, and complete her education, at Vienna. Ac- 
cordingly, she set out for that city, dressed in boy’s 
clothes, to avoid trouble and impertinence on the jour- 
ney, and accompanied by one of her brothers, who was 
to stop by the way at the famous military academy of 
Neustadt. They had not gone far, when this youth 
fell sick, and owned to his sister that the idea of a mi- 
litary life was hateful to him, Frances, on hearing 
this, urged and naded him to return home for the 
re-establishment of his health, At the same time she 
procured from him the recommendatory letter he was 
bearing to M. Haller, the staff-surgeon at Neustadt. 
With this letter she went on to Neustadt, and pre- 
sented herself in the character of the expected boy—a 
step of the boldest and most extraordinary kind, cer- 
tainly, in a girl of thirteen, M. Haller received her 
kindly and unsuspiciously, and she was placed at the 
academy. 

Such were her talents and industry, that, in the 
course of the ensuing two years, she bore away the 
principal prizes of the institution, and made herself a 
proficient in fencing, military tactics, mathematics, 
and the English, French, and German languages. It 
would seem that her family, though they importuned 
her to change her course, yet did not openly interfere 
with her proceedings, strange as they were. In 
1797, she carried her masculine tendencies so far as 
to petition for a commission from the Austrian Mili- 
tary Council, and her character stood so high, that she 
at once obtained an ensigncy in the regiment of St 
George. There was at this period a hostile ‘army on 
the Rhine, and thither, after first visiting Vienna, 
Frances Scanagatti was sent to juin her battalion, She 


campaigned here for sixteen months till the peace of 
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Campo Formio took place, when she went with her 
corps to the town of Sandomir. In this place she was 
annoyed by the ladies, whose inquisitive eyes discovered 
gomething >dd about her speech, look, or figure, and 
declared her to be a woman. The young ensign was 
secretly distressed on hearing of this, but, by her free 
and extra-gallant manner, contrived afterwards to wipe 
away the impression. 

Being removed from Poland, she joined the army 
acting against the Freneh in Italy, in the year 1799. 
Here she was engaged in various encounters, and was 
on one occasion the first to enter the enemy’s en- 
trenched redoubts, swordin hand. She won the name 
of a brave and active officer. In 1800, her battalion 
was sent into quarters at Leghorn, and Lieutenant 
Scanagatti, being sent on regimental business to Milan, 
had the satisfaction of seeing her parents and family. 
She stopt with them a day and two nights, and during 
all this time the mother never suffered her extraordi- 
nary daughter to be out of her sight, looking on her 
ever with a mixture of fondness, sorrow, and pride. 
In order the better to disguise herself, Frances used 
to lace her chest tightly; and it did not escape the 
tender parent’s eyes that this had produced lividity 
and apparent injury to her child’s person. On this 
account, as well as on others, Frances was entreated to 
return to the bosom of her family, and she gave her 
promise to return as soon as a peace was concluded, 
until which time, she said, she could not leave the 
service with honour. Frances again joined the army 
after this, but her father, fearful for the health of his 
daughter, wrote to Vienna, told the whole story to his 
Excellency Baron Melas, and Lieutenant Scanagatti 
received a complimentary discharge. 

ising in this the doing of her parents, Frances 
submitted to their will with a filial patience, and, in 
the autumn of 1800, returned to her family. This 
remarkable girl resumed the dress of her sex, and ever 
afterwards conducted herself with so much sweetness 
and mildness of disposition, as to render her voluntary 
assumption of an unfeminine character still more won- 
derful. Her military career was not without its us. 
fulness, as it was ultimately the cause of various bene 
fits being conferred on her brothers in the same service. 


GENUINE ENGLISH PASTORAL. 
Oxszections have frequently been made to the ancient 
classic pastorals, as wholly unnatural in their form. It 
has been considered as quite improbable that shepherds 
should so vie with or reply to each other in a length- 
ened dialogue, as they are described as doing in the 
eclogues of Virgil, and other ancient pastorals. The 
difficulty in believing that Grecian and Italian shep- 
herds, surrounded by all the luxury of climate, and 
reposing amidst their quiet flocks in the silence of 
a summer’s noon, should so amuse themselves, will 
perhaps be greatly lessened by the following authentic 
record of a somewhat similar trial of skill and inter- 
change of descriptions between two English peasant 
boys. It was overheard, and written down some years 
ago, in the neighbourhood of one of those picturesque 
parts of England, whither the higher ranks habitually 
resorted, and where consequently there was a class of 
rustics devoted to their service as guides and attend- 
ants, These generally in some measure combined the 
simplicity and leisure of a pastoral life with something 
of the refinement derived from spending much of their 
time among beautiful scenery, in company with persons 
more cultivated than themselves. This conversation 
was noted down by one of the who overheard it, 
and who the same evening read it over to the two 
others, who were present, and who assisted in making 
it correct. The only alterations consisted in the omis- 
sion of a few casual ejaculations or observations con- 
cerning the progress of the two beasts of burthen, 
Beauty and Sally, by no means interrupting the dia- 
logue, till it was brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
Sally's disaster; owing, perhaps, to her attendant’s 
thinking more of his replies and his companion’s re- 
joinders, than of the charge with which he was en- 
trusted. Joe was a tall, fair, slender youth, of about 
fourteen, owe wearing a bunch of heath or wild 
flowers in his old hat, set on one side of his curly head, 
and the round linen frock of the Kentish peasant, 
He knew every herb and flower of the field, their vir- 
tues and uses—what was for his donkey’s pasture 
or his mother’s tea; but he could not read. is pa- 
rents were supposed to have been smugglers. Will, 
about two years younger, was of a respectable labour- 
er’s family ; he had been sent to a Sunday-school ; 
he was stout and dark-complexioned, of a quiet and 
thoughtful disposition, and presented a complete con- 
trast to his friend and companion Joe. It may be 
proper here to premise a few verses ef one of those 
eclogues of Virgil, to which the conversation of our 
— bears the greatest resemblance; and this will 

best done by taking Dryden’s translation :— 
Damon. To the dear mistress of my leve-sick mind 
Her swain a pretty present has designed : 


parting steps pursue ; . 


Damon. Ye boys, who pluck the flowers and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

Menalcas. Graze not too near the banks, my jolly sheep, 

The ground is false, the running streams are deep. 
See they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who drives his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 

Damon. From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook ; 
Anon I'll wash them in the shallow brook. 

Menalcas. To fold, my flock ; when milk is dried with heat, 

In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat—&c. 
ScENE—A wild common—Two boys driving donkies. 

Joe. It was just here I snared the plover, Will; 
there were four of us—we marked her sitting on her 
nest, and scared her off, and then we threw a cord in 
a noose round the nest; and when she sat again, we 
drew it round her neck, and took her and gave her 
to my uncle, and she runs now in his garden, 

Will. 1 took a young squirrel last spring, and reared 
it all the summer, but it died on Christmas day in the 
morning. 

Joe. Oh, squirrel-hunting is good sport—we had a 
squirrel-hunt the other day, and took an old one, with 
such a great tail! 

Will, There’s a lady on the hill has a grey one with 
the biggest tail ever I see; but it’s a foreign one, they 
say, and runs round in a cage with bells. 

Joe. I was walking down there, by the hedge, and 
I saw an old pewit making such a lamentable noise, 
and I looked and saw her three young ones down in 
the dyke; so I took them out, and gave one to you, you 
know, in that lane. 

Will. Ay, and it lived —— 

Joe. But mine died. I never reared but one bird 
in my life, and that was a starling ; and I taught it to 
call to the people who came about the house, and tell 
them to get away. 

Will. I reared a magpie and taught it to call names, 
but it learnt to swear; so I killed it. 

Joe. We had a squirrel and kept it a year, but we 
made it drunk, and then it died. 

Will. There’s the cuckoo hollowing. 

Joe. I heard her yesterday, and I saw her too. 

Will. Tom the blacksmith shot one the other day. 

Joe. The cuckoo is the idlest bird going ; she does 
not hatch her own eggs. 

Will. Why, what hatches them then ? 

Joe. The hedge-sparrow, to besure. She’s cunning 
enough; she sucks the hed, rrow’s eggs, and 
leaves her own in the place. I found a young cuckoo 
in the hedge-sparrow’s nest; when I went near the 
nest, it crooped down its little head. 

Will. Do you hear the nightingale ? 

Joe. The nightingale is but a little bird to have such 
a fine voice and make such a singing. 

Will. I likethe wren ; that is but a little bird, and 
makes a mighty noise. I got anightingale’s nest once. 

Joe. But you did not rear it. 

Will. No, the nightingale is so timersome, nobody 
candothat. It’sa pretty, slim, sleek bird ; hear how 
it sings ! 

Joe. There’s a man lives up in these fields that 
charms snakes. I caught a snake once, and d 
it along by the tail (if you drag them by the tail, they 
can’t turn and bite you), and gave it to him, and he 
opened his bosom, and it wreathed all round him. 

Will. My father, in turning over a heap of litter, 
found fifteen snake’s eggs, all sticking together, and 
little white worms, like, in them. 

Joe. I was making up fagots in the wood on a sun- 
shiny day last winter, and I heard a hissing noise, and 
I lifted up my sack, and there was a great adder half 
out of her He so I hit it a blow on the head and 
killed it; and one of the women that were with me 
asked me for it, and I gave it her, and she thought to 
get a great deal of fat out of it, but she found fourteen 
live young ones in it. 

Will. Herons carry live eels in their stomachs to 
their young ones. 

Joe. There’s a white howlet builds every year down 
in New England rocks; sometimes I take her nest with 

in it; sometimes I lets her have young ones, and 
takes a power of field mice home to them. These 
were pretty rocks till they cut the wood down that 
grew a-top of them—prettier than these here, but not 
so high. 

Will. Don’t this water turn the grist mill ? 

Joe. Will, you can sing that ballad that was made 
upon the miller by the old man that lives on the com- 
mon ? 

Will, I can’t sing—lI can say it. 

There was a wicked miller, 
Lived up upon the hill, 
The faces of the poor he ground, 
All in his watery mill. ; 
I don’t know the rest—I could say it if I had the ballad 
here. Yow can sing, Joe; you are my master, 

Joe. Hoy, Beauty ! 

Will. Ho, Sally ! 
ditch, Why did not you make 

? 

Will, So I would if I had had Beauty. Beauty’s a 
queen, but t’other’s an ass. 

[The above English which has been con- 
tributed to the Journal by a writer at a considerable 
distance, recals to our memory a very droll 
in an extremely droll, fanciful, and most original 
book, published in 1822, under the title of “‘ A Pil- 
grimage to the Land of Burns.” It refers to a cir- 
cumstance which occurs after the i reach 
Lanark, and when they are visiting waterfall at 
Stonebyres ; and is as follows :— 


“ They had not proceeded far till they were sur- 
rounded by a covey of clamorous little boys, that 
seemed to hover about the cataract like a flight of gad- 
flies preying upon passengers. They had picked up a 
quantity of large flashy words that former visitors no 
doubt had dropped ; and though, at first, our pilgrims 
were not over fond of such an extensive ery of service, 
they soon got reconciled to them from the amusin 
and laughable way that they speckled their renee 4 
chatter with the big words they had caught. As every 
horde hath its head, this little band of harpies had 
likewise theirs. His superiority, however, did not 
consist in exterior. He was a small, thin, yellow, ill- 
clad thing; but there was an alertness in his move- 
ments, a spark in his eye, a certain gallantry in the 
manner he set even his rags a-fluttering, and bore 
himself in the midst thereof, that at once distinguished 
him the ‘ Triton of the minnows.’ When they came 
in sight of the fall, he exclaimed, with all his dignity 
mustered, ‘ You are particularly fortunate in visiting 
the fall to-day ; the recent rains have, you see, swollen 
the river lip full, and dyed the foaming flood a rich 
brown. If you step down there, gentlemen, until 
your eye clear the impending sprays of that mountain 
ash, you will then have the whole volume before you 
at once,’ Then turning to one of his mates, he pro- 
ceeded in the same breath, though in a different tone 
and tongue, ‘ I say, Tammy, man, I kent a whittie’s 
nest in at the root o’ yon rowan tree. I faund it when 
it was wi’ egg, an’ I tell’d Johnny Brown o’t; an’ 
the vile nigger harried it when the young came out, 
just bare gorbs, to gie to his brither’s howlet ; but I 
gied him something ’ill learn him to harry my nest 
again, the dy’st thief.—Now, gentlemen (again turn- 
ing to us), had the state of those bank steps allowed 
you to reach the margin of the linn below, the sight 
would have fully compensated your toil, as the whole 
cataract is there seen as it were awfully tumbling above 
you; but the path to-day is too slip for the at- 
tempt. (To his companions): Ye’re a big liar, Will 
Harp; I never drew your set line but ance, an’ there 
was naething at it but a black eel. It was Johnny 
Brown that cutted aff the heucks, sae was’t, as sure’s 
death, I may never steer. (Again to us): The height 
of the fall, gentlemen, perpendicularly, is eighty-four 
feet, according to the latest survey; and from the 
smooth water above to the smooth water below, it 
measures in all one hundred and twenty. It is by all 
allowed, gentlemen, to be one of the first cataracts in 
the kingdom.’ There was something, truly, in this 
urchin’s facility of change and distinctness of utter- 
ance, that faintly reminded us of Mathews’s ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair ;’ and it was not without reluctance 
that we paid off this clever little epitome of elder 
men, who can speak both coarsely and rashly to their 
inferiors and equals, but who have picked and pretty 
ny for their superiors, or those they look to gain 

y-” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 
THE first part of the Transactions of the Statistical 
Society of London contains a paper by Mr Porter of 
the Board of Trade, showing the proportion of crime 
to education in France. Mr Porter takes the four 
departments, Meuse, Doubs, Jura, Haute Marne, in 
which education to a certain extent is comparatively 
general, and contrasts, with the number of grave offen- 
ces committed there, those committed in the four de- 
partments, Cher, Haute Vienne, Allier, and Correge, 
in which there is least education. The result is 
such as might be expected; but it may be interest- 
ing to observe some of the particulars. First, it may 
be stated that the population of both sets of depart- 
ments is nearly equal—about 1,100,000. 

In the four departments which are described by Mr 
Porter as the “ most instructed,” the proportion of 
those who can read and write is 73 in the 100. In the 
four “ least instructed” departments, the proportion 
is only about 13 in the 100, Now, during the five 
years from 1829 to 1833 (inclusive), the number of 
persons charged with crimes against the person in the 
four most instructed departments was 227, those 
charged with crimes against property was 680, the 
total number being 907, of whom 175 were sentenced 
to death, or forced to labour for life or for a certain 
term of years. On the other hand, in the four least 
instructed departments, during the same years, the 
number of criminals against the person was 328, those 
against property 662, the total number being 990, of 
whom 208 were sentenced to the same severe punish- 
ments as the above, In each of the five years the 
proportion was about the same, except in one year, 
1831, when the total number of criminals in the four 
most instructed ee was 232, while in the 
others it was only 187. A calculation taken in that 

was brought before the notice of the British pub- 
ic, and proved in some degree a “ stumbling-block” 
to the friends of education ; but it now appears that 


on an average of five years, the results are favourable 
to the views of those individuals. 


“ The annual average number of criminals,” says 
Mr Porter, “ in the five years, is nearly 10 per cent, 


4 
‘a 
4 saw two stock -doves billing, and, ere long, 
: Will take the nest, and hers shall be the young. 
f Menaleas. Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
. And stood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground : 
er I sent Amyntas all my present store, 
— And will to-morrow send as tuany more. 
ie Damon. | keep my birth-day ; send my Phillis home.° 
‘ At shearing time, Iolas, you may come. 
‘ Menaicas. With Phillis 1 am more in grace than you ; 
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ter in the least instructed, than it is in the most 
instructed departments ; but the superiority of the 
latter will be more striking, if we observe the numbers 
charged with offences against the person, and those 
charged with depredations against property. The first 
being the more peculiar sign of barbarism, we might 
expect to find the greater number of offenders among 
the most ignorant, and, accordingly, che annual aver- 

number is, in the four darkest departments, 66, 
while in the most enlightened it is only 45, or in the 
proportion of about 3 to 2. Crimes against property 
may be considered as the conseq) of civi- 
lisation, since it is evident that the temptation to com- 
mit them must be greatest where the artificial wants 
of man are the most numerous and urgent, and where 
the accumulation of the means for their gratification 
is the most considerable. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find that this class of criminals is greatest where 
instruction, and its necessary consequent, civilisation, 
are most expanded. This is the case, as shown by the 
tables under examination, but in a much smaller de- 
gree than might be expected; the annual average 
excess of offenders against property in the four most 
instructed departments being only 4 in 132, or 3 per 
cent.” 

It is interesting further to learn, that, in the four 
most instructed departments, a large proportion of the 
criminals belong to that comparatively small portion 
of the population who have not had the benefit of any, 
or of much, instruction. Mr Porter takes the un- 
favourable 1831, when the criminals were 232, 
and shows that of these 101 were totally uninstructed, 
103 able to read and write very imperfectly, while only 
28 were of the more instructed classes. The wholly 
uninstructed population of the district was 308,463, 
giving of course one criminal for every 3054. The 
partially or well-instructed population amounted to 
833,991, giving one criminal in 6366. We thus find, 
that, of an uninstructed population, there is more than 
double the likelihood of falling into crime that there is 
in a population even very slightly tinctured with lite- 
rature. 

The London and Westminster Review, in an article 
on the publication under notice, ridicules the results 
of these inquiries in a most extraordinary manner, 
Lee ger against an array of indubitable facts, the 
simple allegation that learning to read and write is 
of no avail in indisposing men to crime. Readin 
the association of sounds and significations with arbi- 
trary symbols—is not, says the reviewer, a moral ope- 
ration ; no more so is the art of tracing those symbols 
on paper. Very true, they are not so expressly in 
themselves ; but can it be reasonably doubted that they 
are calculated to lead to moral cultivation? Wher a 
man can read, he is enabled to peruse books which may 
improve his moral nature. He is also in the way of 
acquiring tastes which elevate him above low pursuits 
and gross temptations. It is not the art of reading, 
but the possible results of the ability to read, that a 
rational person would expect to be of service in forti- 
fying the human heart against crime. We are of course 
well aware that the education of even the most in- 
structed parts of France, as well as of the British 
empire, is grievously defective, and most so in the 

department ; but still it is important to note, 
that no degree of education is without its good fruits, 
And such we consider to be a fact proven to all un- 
prejudiced apprehension by the tables of Mr Porter. 


LITERARY BREACHES OF CONFIDENCE. 

The practice of publishing private conversations 
and private epistolary correspondence, seems to be 
carried to an extraordinary length now-a-days, You 
courteously receive a stranger who has been intro- 
duced to you, and talk to him in a free and easy way 
upon any topic that casts up; and lo and behold! in six 
months afterwards, you see the conversation flourish- 
ing as a chapter in one of those multifarious fashion- 
able productions which appear under the title of 
“ Notes,” “ Sketches,” &c. Or you are in the habit 
of answering any epistle which is sent to you on sub- 
jects on which it is supposed you can speak, from 
some degree of experience, or peculiar course of study, 
and, much to your astonishment, there is a parcel of 
your letters figuring in the Biography of your corre- 
spondent, who is lately deceased, and Ses left a mass of 
papers which are published without remorse by agreedy 
and conscienceless executor. Now, in the name of de- 
eency and justice—for the honour of British literature 
—we protest against all such wholesale breaches of con- 
fidence. The practice is intolerable, and ought to be vi- 
sited with universal reprobation. Is it at all reasonable 
that a person’s private observations—we shall say his 
after-dinner and thoughtless chat across the table— 
are to be carried away, and printed and circulated to 
all the world, without his permission or without his 
power of explanation? The case of publishing all 
and sundry letters of a person deceased, is fully more 

P » because the writer is not alive to defend 
himself, or to cancel what he intended should never 
see the light. But, in either case, the practice is inde- 
fensible; and for the credit of our common literature, it 
is to be hoped it will be checked by every means within 
the compass of law and public opinion. Meanwhile, 
it may not be amiss for all persons engaged in pursuits 
whieh bring them into notice, to be to a certain ex- 
tent on their guard, as well as to let no opportunity 
escape of testifying their disapprobation of a practice 
se scandalous and unjustifiable. It may, also, be as 
well to hint to individuals who do not scruple to com- 


mit these breaches of confidence, that every man pos- 
sesses a legal right of property, both in his conversa- 
tions and in his letters; and that to publish the one or 
the other without his permission, is piracy, and liable 
to be visited by the punishment for that offence. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Turs celebrated novelist and miscellaneous writer was 
born, in the year 1721, in the mansion-house of Dal- 
quhurn, on the banks of the Leven in Dumbartonshire. 
His birth was of the kind which usually gives lofty pre- 
tensions without the means of comparing them ; his 
father, Archibald Smollett, being the fourth and young- 
est son of Sir James Smollett, of Bonhill, kmght, a 
gentleman of ancient family, possessed of a estate, 
and a judge in the Commissary or Consistorial Court in 
Edinburgh. Sir James, as representative of the burgh 
of Dumbarton in the Scottish parliament, was suffi- 
ciently distinguished to be appointed one of the com- 
missioners for accomplishing the union between England 
and Scotland. Archibald, the father of the novelist, 
while young and unprovided for, married a dowerless 
oung lady of the name of Cunningham, without the 
| a= edge of his father, who nevertheless settled him 
on one of his farms—that of Dalquhurn already men- 
tioned—where he enjoyed an income of about L.300 a- 
year. He had two sons, the novelist being the younger, 
and a daughter, and died at an early ages leaving his 
family dependent on the bounty of Sir James Smoilett. 
The subject of this memoir grew up under the care 
of his widowed mother, and of the aged judge, whose 
conversations respecting the affairs of the public 
world, in which he had been engaged, are supposed to 
have had some effect in Psa the attention of young 
Smollett to the study of his fellow-men. The banks of 
the Leven, and of Loch Lomond, on which he spent 
his boyhood, and which rank amongst the most beau- 
tiful and romantic scenes in Scotland, were at the 
same time calculated to awaken any seeds of poe- 
tical genius which might reside within his breast. 
He received his education at the burgh school of Dum- 
barton and the college of Glasgow, and, while still a 
boy, was placed as an apprentice in the shop of Mr 
John Gordon, a flourishing apothecary in the town last 
mentioned—who subsequently became a physician, and 
was successively the master and the partner of Dr John 
Moore, another eminent British novelist. It is said 
that Smollett yielded to this destination with some re- 
luctance, being more inclined to a military life ; and it 
must be allowed that the dispositions which he mani- 
fested at this period were rather of, the kind which suit 
the soldier than the medical practitioner. He was full of 
frolic and mischief, delighted in jests spoken and practi- 
cal, and yet there was something about him which those 
who knew him best could not dislike. On a winter even- 
ing, when the streets were covered with snow, Smollett 
happened to gaged in a snow-ball fight with a few 
boys of his own age, amongst whom was the apprentice 
of a surgeon who is supposed to be depicted in Roderick 
Random under the appellation of Crab. The worthy 
m entered his shop, while his apprentice was in 

the heat of the e ment ; and when the latter re- 
turned to his duty, he thought it ae. to scold him 
for his negligence in quitting the shop. The youth ex- 
cused himself by saying, that, while he was employed 
in making up a prescription, some one had hit him with 
a snow-ball, and that he had been in pursuit of the de- 
linquent. “ A mighty probable story, truly,” said the 
master in an ironical tone ; “I wonder how long I 
should stand here, before it would enter into any mor- 
tal’s head to throw a snow-ball at me.” At this mo- 
ment, while he was holding his head erect with a 
scornful air, Smollett, from behind the pillar at the 
shop-door, discharged a missile repartee in the shape of 
a snow-ball, which hit him a smart blow on the face, and 
proved an effectual apology for the young scapegrace. 
During his apprenticeship, Smollett attended th 
medical classes in the college, where he distinguished 
himself chiefly by satirical verses, and the composition 
of a tragedy on the murder of James I. king of Scots. 
i ay ry were interrupted in his eighteenth year, 
by the death of his grandfather, who e no provision 
for him ; and he was soon after under the necessity of 
—— to London to push his fortune. Disappointed 
in an effort to his traged resented on the stage, 
he was glad in oral to obtain the situation of su — 
mate in a ship of the line, which formed part of the ex- 
pedition to Carthagena. If the sea scenes in Roderick 
Random be at all a faithful picture of life on board a 
man-of-war at that period, we cannot be surprised that 
Smollett was soon disgusted with the service, and quitted 
the vessel in the West Indies, though not till he had 
witnessed the ill-conducted affair of Carthagena. Of 
this period of his life there is little recorded by his 
biographers. Itis ascertained that, in the West Indies, 
he became attached to a Miss Lascelles, a native of that 
region, of great beauty, and in ex tion of a fortune 
of three thousand pounds. According to his biographer 
Dr Anderson, he returned to London in 1746 ; but the 
writer of the present memoir has seen a letter written 
by him to a Scotch friend in May 1744, and dated from 
the metropolis. He was probably pursuing his profession 
as a surgeon in London when the severe measures with 
which certain portions of his country were visited by the 
Duke of Cumberland, for the more effectual suppression 
of the rebellion of 1745-6, roused him to the composition 
of that fine burst of lyrical indignation, the Tears of 
Scotland, It has been stated that this = was written 


one evening at a tavern, in the presence of some of his 
friends who were playing at cards. When one of the 
party asked if he was writing verses, he showed them 
the draught of the first six stanzas of the poem. It was 
remarked that the termination was expressed in terms 
too severe to be agreeable to persons in power, and 
might prove hurtful to the prospects of the author; 
when Smollett, instead of making any attempt ¢o soften 
the asperity of his verses, sat down once more an¢ com- 
posed the seventh stanza :— 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, 

And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 

Resentment of my country’s fate 

Within my filial breast shall beat. 

Yes, spite of thine insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow; 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 

Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn ! 
What made this expression of sentiment the more re- 
markable, the author had been reared in reverence of 
the principles of the Revolution, and entertained no 
predilection for the house of Stuart. His heart beat 
solely for the ruthless cruelties practised on his native 
land. 

It cannot be surprising that a son of impulse like 
Smollett failed to render himself popular as a physician. 
Finding little success in that profession, he wrote an 
opera*—never acted—and published two satires+ in 

e manner of Juvenal. About:1747, he married Miss 
Lascelles ; but, instead of realising her expected for- 
tune, was only involved, on account of Me in an — 
sive law-suit. It now became i necessary 
he should seek the aid of his Ane for the support of his 
domestic establishment. He accordingly wrote his novel 
of Roderick Random, which was published in 1748, 
without his name, and was so much liked by the public, 
as to be attributed to the reigning favourite in the walk 
of prose fiction, Henry Fielding. 

e author professes, in this work, to have imitated 
the Adventures of Gil Blas, and acknowledges that he 
has not “ deviated from nature in the facts, which are 
all true in the main, although the circumstances are 
disguised to avoid personal satire.” There is indeed 
no room to doubt that the general outline of the work 
shadows forth the history of his own early life, that 
many of the characters are exaggerated or disguised 
portraits of his own relatives, and other persons with 
whom he had been connected, and that he causes his hero 
togive expression tomany of his own pecul iments. 
If, in some of these characters, he has added unamiable 
features which the originals did not it is equally 
certain that, in that of Roderick Random, he has done 
less than justice to himself. He was certainly incapable 
of acting the part which that hero is described as acting 
from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first chapter—a fortune- 
hunter, dependent on a poor barber and valet, whom 
he abuses even while spending his money, and claiming 
a high place in society without the shadow of a preten- 
sion to any merit, except what is called good birth and 
a address. 


+ 
rsent 


‘or many subsequent years, the life of Smollett way 
chiefly that of an author by profession, a laborious and 
often an unhappy one, and rendered more than usually 
painful in his case by an irritability and a er gee to 
satire, which would have embittered a much more in- 
dependent mode of existence. Not having yet given up 
hopes of uns in his profession, he obtained, ip 
1750, the degree of doctor in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and two — after published a 
treatise on the Bath waters. But these were his last 
efforts ofthe kind. In 1751, he published his novel of 
Pereyrine Pickle, in which also there were some cha- 
racters of real life. Here, as in Roderick Random, he 
depicts a hero of many contemptible and some profli- 
gate peculiarities, but triumphs over every objection 
by the overpowering force of humour, and the unfailing 
truth of his portraitures. Trunnion, Hatchway, Pipes, 
Pallet, are all admirably drawn ; and English literature 
presents no scene more thoroughly and truly comic, 
than the description of the feast after the manner of 
the ancients. His novel of Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
a most discreditable book in the main, though not with- 
out good points, appeared in 1753 ; and two years later, 
he gave to the world his translation of Don Quixote, 
which is allowed, if less elegant than other versions, to 
contain a more complete transfusion of the humour of 
the author. 

He had been absent sixteen years from Scotland, and 
from a friendless and unknown youth had become one 
of the most admired of living English authors, when, in 
the year last mentioned, he revisited his native coun- 
o His sister had been for many years the wife of 

r Telfer of Symington and Scotston, and his mother 
lived with her. He accordingly proceeded to Scotsto: 
at the head of Peeblesshire, where Mrs Telfer arran 
that he should be introduced to his mother as a stranger 
from the West Indies, who was intimately acquainted 
with her son. The better to preserve the assumed cha- 
racter, he endeavoured to preserve a very serious coun- 
tenance, approaching to a * eg ; but while his mother’s 
eyes were rivetted on his countenance, he could not 
refrain from smiling. She immediately sprang from her 
chair, and, throwing her arms around his neck, ex- 
claimed, “ My son, my son ! I have found you at last !” 
She afterwards told him that, if he had kept his austere 
looks, and continued to gloom, he might have escaped 
detection for some time longer ; “ but your old roguish 


* Entitled Alceste. 


the other Reprog,, in 
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smile,” added she, “betrayed you at once.” He pai 
a visit on this occasion to Glasgow, ~ pt 
his acquaintance with many of his old friends. 

' In 1736, having returned to London, Smollett com- 
meneed i 


cor volumes, containing, amongst other interesting 
narratives, an account of the expedition to Carthagena, 
drawn up with the benefit of his own sar pay observa- 
tions. About the same time, he uced a farce en- 
titled the Reprisals, the obj which was to excite 

ublic feeling against the French nation, with which 
England was then at war. It contains some sea cha- 
racters drawn with his usual success ; but the general 
design—that of holding up the French nation to 
obloquy—is altogether contemptible. Smollett was 
the less excusable for this servile ministration to the 
grossest of all prejudices, in as far as he must have 
daily witnessed and suffered from the same prejudice 
against his own countrymen. 

In 1758, he undertook the composition of a History 
of England, in four volumes, quarto, which he com- 
pleted in the surprisingly short period of fourteen 
months. He afterwards added two volumes, bringing 
down the history from 1748 to 1765, and it has been 
stated that he realised two thousand pounds by the 
work. The portion from the Revolution to 1760 is still 
commonly printed in connection with the more able, 
but not more pleasing work, of Hume. It may be 
mentioned, that, before this period, Smollett had in a 
great measure abandoned his Whig principles, and 
adopted those of the monarchical party which soon 
after took so prominent a part in the government of 
George III. His Review and History are accordingly 
to be considered as Tory productions. In 1759, the 
publisher of the former work was prosecuted for an 
article in which Admiral Knowles was described as 
“an admiral without conduct, an engineer without 
lmowledge, an officer without resolution, and a man 
without veracity.” The admiral stated his object to 
be to discover the author, with a view to demanding 
from him the satisfaction of a gentleman. Smol- 
lett immediately eame forward, when Knowles, in- 
stead of doing as he had proposed, raised a prose- 
cution against the author, the result of which was a 
condemnation to three months’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of a hundred pounds. In this misfortune Smollett 
had one consolation, that his conduct was universally 
approved of. Hespent his three months of confinement 
in the King’s Bench Prison, where his friends visited 
him with the same frankness as at his usual residence 
in Chelsea. 

Being induced in 1760 to take some interest in a 
miscellany entitled the British Magazine, he wrote for 
it a succession of papers, which ultimately formed the 
novel of Sir Launcelot Greaves—a work extravagant in 
its plan, but in many parts delightfully written, and 
containing two or three characters in the happiest 
manner of the author. He was soon after concerned 
in several publications of considerable magnitude, a 
translation of Voltaire in 27 volumes, a work called the 
Present State of ali Nations, and an Universal Modern 
History, to the last of which he contributed the articles 
on Germany, ’rance, and Italy, realising by them nearly 
sixteen hundred pounds. At the commencement of the 
Earl of Bute’s administration in May 1762, he started 
@ newspaper in its support, entitled the Briton, which 
was the means of provoking his old friend John Wilkes 
into the field with the North Briton. Short as was the 
existence of the Bute ministry, Smollett’s paper lasted 
for a time still shorter, sinking beneath the weight of 
its antagonist, and the hopelessness of the cause. In 
the ensuing year, he had the great misfortune to lose 
his daughter and only child Elizabeth, an interesting 
girl of fifteen ; this, joined to the severity of his late 
Jabours, affected his health, and induced him to proceed 
to a milder climate, where he spent the ensuing three 
years. The result of his continental residence was his 
Travels through France and Italy, in two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1766, which are chiefly remarkable for his 
dissent from the universal opinion regarding the Venus 
de Medici and the Pantheon—a circumstance which 
called forth a well-known sarcasm from Sterne in his 
Sentimental Journey. 

In June this year, he paid a second and last visit to his 
native country. He lived with his sister Mrs Telfer, in 
ber house in the Canongate of Edinburgh, where he found 
his mother still living, and in the enjoyment of health. 
He appeared a broken downand miserable man. Constant 
rheumatism, and the pain arising from a neglected ulcer, 
whieh had got into a bad state, kept him, ‘according to 
his own confession, in a state of unintermittent coma 
vigil—a sleepless insanity—from April till November 
of this year. His visit, therefore, was attended only 
with pain and disgust, although he contrived to visit 
Dr Moore at Glasgow, and his cousin Mr Smollett of 
Bonhill at his house of Cameron on the banks of Loch 
Lomond. The ensuing winter he spent at Bath, and 
for the two or three subsequent years he appears 
to have intermitted his literary labours, At length, a 
slight and transient festoration enabled him to compose 
his Adventures of an Atm, a political satire in the 
form of a novel. In 177, finding it desirable that he 
should once more try the effect of a southern climate, 
but being unable to support the expense, he and his 
friends made an effort t» obtain for him the mercattile 
consulship at Nice or Leghorn; but the government, 


as usual, could only patronise its active friends. He, 
nevertheless, was to visit where he was 
residing, when, in 1771, his last and perhaps his best 


novel of Hi Clinker made its 2 . He 
here worked by his late 
visit to Seotland and residence at » himself being 


Matthew Bramble, while most of the other charac- 
ters, excepting Clinker, Tabitha, and Jenkins, were 
described from individuals related to him. While the 
world was enj ying the humours of Lesmahago and 
Jenkins, in all their freshness and novelty, the unfor- 
tunate author was sinking beneath his maladies. He 
died on the 21st of October 1771, in the fifty-first year 
of his age, and was buried in the neighbourhood of 
Leghorn. 


us passed, and thus closed, the life of the most 
lively of British novelists. He died a poor man, leav- 
ing the woman whom he loved—his Nareissa—to a still 

rer widowhood. His early death is the more to be 
amented, as, had he lived till the demise of his cousin 
Commissary Smollett, in 1776, he would have suc- 
ceeded as heir of entail to the family estate of a thou- 
sand a-year, which would have relieved him from the 
literary task-work which probably helped to wear out 
the springs of life. This estate, with as much more of 
personal property, went to his sister, and, on her death 
in 1789, to her son Major Telfer Smollett, whose grand- 
son now enjoys it. Commissary Smollett, who never 
extended any active friendship to his distinguished re- 
lative during his life, erected to him, after his death, 
an elegant obelisk, which still graces the banks of the 
Leven. Meanwhile the widow pined in a foreign land, 
with little experience of kindness from her husband’s 
relations. It appears almost incredible, yet is only too 
true, that, in 1784, the wealthy surviving friends of 
Smollett permitted a play to be acted for the benefit of 
this forlorn woman, in tlie Edinburgh Theatre. On 
thatroccasion, a Mr Houston Stewart Nicholson, son of 
a Scottish baronet, and a gdod amateur actor, performed 
the part of Pierre in Venice Preserved ; and a prologue, 
alluding in most touching terms to the works of the 
novelist, was contributed by Smollett’s friend and exe- 
cutor, Mr Graham of Gartmore. The sum realised 
was about three hundred pounds. 

Smollett excels all novelists in the originality and 
naturalness of his characters, and in the grotesque si- 
tuations which he conceives for them. In the construc- 
tion of plots, he showed nothing like the skill which 
Fielding has displayed in his Tom Jones; but he has 
other merits, which perhaps place him above that writer 
upon the whole. As ahistorical writer, he was spirited, 
entertaining, and subject to no partialities but those 
which prejudice might give rise to. His poetical writ- 
ings are few, but in general good ; and it would be dif- 
ficult to point out three pieces by any writer of that 
age which continue to possess the popularity of the 
Tears of Scotland, the Ode to Leven Water, and the Ode 
to Independence. 


EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
ADVICES TO SETTLERS. 

Accorp1Né to all accounts, a very considerable num- 
ber of emigrants have already proceeded this season to 
New South Wales, and many more are on the eve of 
setting out; a few hints, therefore, as to the best 
mode of transferring capital to the colony, and of pro- 
curing locations on arrival, may not be unacceptable 
at the present time. Money should not be taken in 
the form of sovereigns or other coin. The amount to 
be transferred should be paid into the office of the 
Bank of Australasia in London (or if this is inconve- 
nient, a provincial bank will perhaps negotiate the 
transaction), and an order will be given for the sum, 
payable at the branch office of the Australasian bank 
in Sydney or other town in New South Wales. This 
plan will be found much more safe than taking either 
bank of England notes or sovereigns, or than pur- 
chasing bills or letters of credit on private merchants. 

Agriculturists need not scruple to sell off every thing 
they possess in the form of stock or implements, for 
they may make sure of getting in the colony an abun- 
dance of every thing they require at a moderate out- 
lay. A good stock of clothing is, we believe, the only 
luggage which an emigrant should encumber himself 
with ; but that should be packed in small handy boxes, 
and consigned, all but one box for use in the voyage, 
to the freighters of the vessel. Families or individuals 
proceeding from Scotland will find the vessels of Messrs 
Broadfoot and Son, 19, Quality Street, Leith, every 
way suitable for their conveyance, and conducted on 
the most respectable footing. Those who proceed from 
England may in the same re ded to 
go by any of the vessels of Mr John Marshall, Aus- 
tralian Emigration Agent, 26, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, 
Londoa, The vessels of this person are well appointed, 
and possess the rare qualification of sailing to an hour 
on the day advertised for their departure. We happen 
to have seen the schedules of charges issued by Mr 
Marshall, and we ebserve that the class of passengers, 
styled intermediates, pay L.40 each, three in one cabin ; 
or L.45 each, two in one cabin—the bill of fare being 
unexceptionable. All provide their own bedding, 
towels, utensils, &c. The main cabins are charged 
from L.130 to L.180 for two, In each vessel there is 


to the health of the whole of 


The more that we have made inquiry into the sub- 
ject, the more have we felt satisfied that the most ad- 
vantageous mode of emigration to New South W 
consists in a number of families acquainted with each 
other going together. The following plan is suggested 
as one sure to succeed :—Let three or four farmers, or 
others, confederate to emigrate in a mass, with their 
families and servants. After fully canvassing the pro- 
priety of the step, and agreeing as to details, let them 
select one of their number in whose skill and integrity 
they have perfect confidence, and dispatch him asa 
forerunner to Sydney, with specific directions to visit 
those districts of the colony which by public or private 
report are said to be best fitted for settlement ; to take 
note of unoccupied lands, or to gather information as 
to tracts of land for sale or for renting ; to ascertain 
particulars as to which is the best kind of stock, prices, 
and places of sale; and to make himself acquainted 
with the usual ways of living ; and, aboveall, to learn 
the mystery of land-purchasing according to the go- 
vernment regulations, The person sent on this im- 
portant mission may be dispatched only six months 
before the others, for in that space of time he will most 
likely have acquired a pretty large stock of useful in- 
formation, and will be ready, on the arrival of his 
friends with their families, to furnish such explicit 
directions as will greatly simplify the conduct and final 
settlement of the party. In the case of a cluster of 
families going off in this manner, it is advisable, also, 
that they make arrangements with some one at home 
to act as their agent in sending out servants or assist- 
ants when required, 

As many families must proceed without the advan- 
tage of having one to pave the way for them, we shall 
try to give them an idea of the mystery of land-buying. 
We call it a mystery, because it is a process next to 
unintelligible, and would require a patient study on 
the spot to comprehend it in all its bearings. In the 
United States, there is a land-office in every town, 
where the emigrant may see a correct map of the dis- 
trict, with all the unoccupied lands for sale, as clearly 
drawn. up as the map of a gentleman’s landed estate 
in England, and the price distinctly marked. The 
emigrant, therefore, has no sort of trouble in selecting 
a location, which he at once purchases, pays for, and 
gets an assignment to, All over the British colonies, 
quite a different plan is pursued. There are certain 
periods for putting up the lands to auction; the 
country is either not wholly surveyed, or you cannot 
see maps with the unsold sections laid down upon 
them, so as to gét at a glance the information you 
require; then application must be made in a certain 
form to officials; and altogether the process is most 
vexatious. The following directions in reference to 
land buying, given in a small work, “ Hints to Emi- 
grants,” by the Rev. H. Carmichael, published at 
Sydney in 1836, are the clearest we have been able to 
discover :— 

* According to orders from the home government, 
the whole territory is divided, as in Canada, into sec- 
tions of a square mile, or six hundred and forty acres 
each, and less than one section (unless in the case of 
townships, or for some specified object, as for instance 
the establishment of an inn) is not authorised to be put 
up for sale. A rule too is observed, that in the event 
of any river, stream, or chain of ponds running through 
any given section, the section thus broken by the water- 
course shall not be sold by itself, but that either of 
the broken portions, together with the entire section 
in the rear, shall then constitute the least allotment 
purchaseable. As it is the emigrant’s interest to pos- 
sess as much frontage to a water-course as possible, he 
will naturally fix on one of those broken sections as 
his location, it being the understood arrangement that 
each settler so locating himself, has the benefit of 
leasing at pleasure the territory in his rear which is 
bounded by the extension of his side lines. Such sur- 
veys as have been made of the country, the emigrants 
may have ready access to, by application at the Sur- 
veyor-General’s Office, Sydney. His first course, 
therefore, will naturally be to inspect the maps and 
charts at the above-named office, and, after gathering 
from some of the surveyors or assistant-surveyors on 
the establishment (whom he will find ready to give 
him such information as their position places within 
their power), or from any experienced colonist whose 
acquaintanceship he may have found the means of 
making since his arrival in the colony, the districts 
of the territory likely to suit his views, he will, of 
course, personally inspect such localities, and that, if 
possible, in company with the surveyor of each respec« 
tive district. 

Having fixed on the particular allotment or allot- 
ments for which he thinks fit to make specific ap- 
plication, he must make bis application on a printed 
‘form,’ to be obtained on paying a fee of 23. 6d. at 
the Surveyor-General’s Office, or at any of the ma- 
gistrates’ benches in the country. No other, saving 
a ‘ form of application’ thus obtained, is held genuine, 
These ‘ forms of application,’ on being sent in to the 
Surveyor-General, are immediately inserted in his ‘ab- 
stract,’ and thus submitted for approval to the gover- 
nor twice every month. If the selection is altogether 
unobjectionable and according to the regulations, the 
Surveyor-General at the same time reports that it will 
be measured within three months—the time specified 
by the home government as the period of advertise- 
ment previous to sale—and may be advertised accord- 
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ingly. Orders are then immediately transmitted to the 
District-Surveyor, to have the specified measurement 
eompleted, and his ‘return’ made to the Surveyor- 
General’s Office within the time appointed. T 
‘ returns,’ under ordinary circumstances, may be ex- 
pected to be made accordingly. The emigrant, how- 
ever, ought to be made aware that there are causes 
which may operate to prevent the ‘return’ being made 
of his particular admeasurement, according to his ex- 
on, The communication between Sydney and 
the remote districts by post is only once a-week. The 
surveyor may be employed at an extreme point of his 
district at the time his orders are transmitted. He 
may have previous orders already to execute, which 
require him to travel the length and breadth of his 
district, and complete several surveys, before entering 
on one in question, His labours may be inter- 
rupted by temporary sickness, His survey equipment 
accidental causes may suffer derangement, suffi- 
cient to delay the measurement a considerable period 
before he can possibly get the injured instrument re- 
paired or replaced. Under such circumstances, if the 
report be not made within the specified time, the land 
will not be put up for sale, as it is a fixed principle 
with the government, that no land shall be sold with- 
out having been previously measured and reported 
according to authority. In this case, the course which 
the applicant has to pursue, is to apply to the Colonial 
Secretary to cause the allotment to be again advertised 
for some ensuing day of sale, and to urge on the Sur- 
veyor-General the necessity of giving speedy effect to 
his orders. Should the applicant, however, fail to 
take those steps, the District-Surveyor, as a matter of 
course, sends in his survey and description of the land 
assoon as it is measured, The description is then sent 
to the Colonial Secretary; is then duly inserted in the 
next advertisement for the sale of land, and put up to 
sale accordingly : for land once advertised is not al- 
lowed by government to be withdrawn. 

It is of consequence here to draw the attention of 
the intending purchaser of land to the probability 
that the allotment, as measured in accordance with 
orders, and with the true determination of the section 
lines, may differ materially from that which he wished 
to put up for sale. The broken section or sections for 
instance, already alluded to, together with the neces- 
sary complement of Jand in the rear, may include a 
much larger quantity of land than he had calculated 
on, and thus encroach too largely on his means. On 
the other hand, the allotment, as a whole, when thus 
measured, may happen to exclude the particular fea- 
ture which alone led to his selection. 

It thus becomes advisable for him, after having sent 
in his application, to communicate with the District- 
Surveyor, in order to learn when the survey will take 
place, and to be on the spot when the measurement is 

ng on, He will thus ascertain whether the section 

may not in reality so change both the quantity 
and quality of the allotment, as to render it compara- 
tively useless to him as a purchase; and he will deter- 
mine accordingly, whether it will be for his interest 
to attend at the sale and become a purchaser. If he 
once buys the land at the public sale, he has no means 
of getting off from the bargain, except bv forfeiting 
the deposit. The conditions of sale take for granted 
that the purchaser has obtained all and every infor- 
mation relative to the land in question. He ought 
therefore to be aware that the description of the allot- 
ment, to the purchase of which he puts his name in 
the auctioneer’s sale-book, and which will be used for 
the deed of sale, is that which is sent in by the Dis- 
trict-Surveyor—not that which appears in the adver- 
tisement. 

By a recent regulation, newly arrived emigrants 
may have their application advertised for one month 
instead of three, This is altogether a wholesome re- 
gulation, provided the allotment applied for be such 
as to admit of measurement within the time specified. 
But it is evident that the causes which may operate 
to put off the measurement beyond three months, will 
render the chances much less of getting it accomplished 
in one. Besides, the regulation will evidently not 
work, as intended, exclusively in favour of the newly 
arrived emigrant, By a little device, the old settler 
has it in his power to take all the benefit which may 
be involved in the measure, 

The circumstances here brought into view, in rela- 
tion to the choice and purchase of land, show, that, in 
the matter of a first location, the emigrant is sur- 
rounded with much uncertainty. By the details given 
above, it appears possible for the newly arrived emi- 

t to purchase a settlement within six weeks after 

is arrival in the country, It appears, moreover, that 
under favourable circumstances of ordinary applica- 
tion, any applicant may accomplish his purchase within 
four months ; but, on the other hand, from the time 
necessary for making a proper selection, and from the 
delays of official operations, the period of such accom- 
plishment is more likely to be at least double this last 
mentioned time; whilst it may happen, from peculiar 
circumstances, that the land of which he wishes to 
obtain possession may not be measured for fifteen or 
twenty mouths after his application has been made, 
Again, in making the selection, he may contrive to 
get two lots of about 700 acres each, or 1400 acres in 
all; or he may chance to purchase one lot, contain- 
ing about 1200 acres, by itself, In the one case, the 
two lots may be chosen so as to command double the 
extent of water frontage, and double the extent of 
available land ; or, in the other, the single lot of 1200 
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acres may be so chosen as to be superior to the greater 
extent contained in the two lesser portions; or, in 
choosing the two lots, the one may be chosen for its 
water and the other for its soil. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible, after all the emigrant’s trouble, anxiety, and 
expense, in bringing his selection to the hammer, that 
an older colonist—whose interest in the allotment thus 
put up to public auction may, from contiguity or other 
circumstances, be much greater than that of the appli- 
cant—shall outbid him at the sale! And should this 
be the case, the same round of formalities—of choice, 
application, admeasurement, publication, and sale— 
must be repeated, with the chance still of leaving the 
object of his wishes as far from sccomplishment as 
ever, 

We have thonght it fair to copy the whole of this 
account, in order to give the intending emigrant full 
warning of the trouble he may expect necessarily to 
undergo in endeavouring to purchase crown lands in 
New South Wales. Enough has been said to show 
that the system is excessively defective, and can only 
be cured by a complete survey of the whole or larger 
part of the colony, and the establishment of offices for 
the sale of lands at a certain fixed price for ready 
money, the same as in the American states. But as it 
is not in the least likely that this wil! speedily be done, 
emigrants are in the meanwhile recommended either 
to send a person before them to make the fitting pre- 
parations for their arrival, or to rent lands from pro- 
prietors until they gain a knowledge of the country 
and its usages. 


STORY OF THE THREE NUNS.* 
For some years previous to 1756, the island of Mi- 
norca was in the possession of the British government. 
In that year, as lately related in a paper respecting 
Admiral Byng, the island was taken possession of by 
the French, without op n, excepting only Fort 
St Philip, which was held out with great gallantry by 
a considerable force under General Blakeney—a vete- 
ran who had distinguished himself in the rebellion of 
1745, by defending Stirling Castle against Prince 
Charles Stuart. For several months, fifteen thousand 
French troops in vain invested St Philip; nor was it 
till the remainder of the garrison seemed about to be 
cut off by disease and famine, that it was surrendered. 
Old Blakeney used afterwards to say that this siege 
had scarcely perplexed him so much as an incident of 
a comparatively trivial nature which occurred under 
his government a few years before, and of which the 
following are the authentic particulars :— 

Two young officers of O’Farréll’s regiment, sta- 
tioned at St Philip, having no better means of amusing 
themselves, -went occasionally to the monastery of St 
Clare, Citadella, in order to talk with the nuns through 
the grate. They there saw two young recluses, named 
Maria Gomela and Isabella Sintos, for whom they 
speedily formed a strong attachment, and who did not 
fail to make them aware that their passion was not 
altogether unrequited, Love soon brought the parties 
to an understanding. The young ladies, having been 
obliged for family reasons to take the veil against their 
natural inclination, were not unwilling to listen to a 
proposal from the young Britons, first to aid them in 
making their escape from the convent, and then to 
become their husbands, After many schemes had 
proved abortive, the young ladies were so fortunate as 
to procure a key for the door which opened from the 
house into the garden. They had still to overcome 
the danger of being detected by the other inmates, all 
of whom slept in the same chamber, or by the old nun 
who watched the motions of the younger members, 
At length, one dark night they contrived to elude 
notice, and to make their way into the garden. Ac- 
cording to appointment, the officers had surmounted 
the walls of that enclosure by means of rope-ladders, 
and were now waiting to receive them. The joy of 
the parties at meeting was of course very great; but 
the young gentlemen were considerably surprised to 
find that they had three, instead of two young gentle- 
women to take care of. It was soon explained that 
the extra person was a sister inmate, who also longed 
for liberty, and had determined to take her chance of 
obtaining it along with them, though without that 
certain prospect of an honourable protection which 
awaited the others, The nunnery was in the centre 
of the town, the moon was shining clearly, and the 
walls were twenty feet high; yet the whole party got 
over the walls into the street, without being seen by 
any one, which was the more fortunate, as the officers 
were well armed, and determined to fight a way for 
their fair companions, if it should be necessary. 

In the morning, when the three fugitives were 
missed, the town as well as the convent became a scene 
of uproar and confusion, for in Catholic countries few 
circumstances are more calculated to shock the public 
mind than a breach of the monastic vows. It was im- 
mediately surmised that the English must have assisted 
in the escape, for none but “ heretics,” it was pre- 
sumed, could have lent themselves to so infamous a 


* This story, in the works from which its materials have been 
Obtained, is related in a manner which a large class of religious 
thinkers would be apt to ider disrespectful. The present 
narrator, having no other object than to amuse his readers with 
the details of a somewhat extraordinary and romantic incident, 
has endeavoured te confine himself as much as possible to facts; 
and he would be sincerely concerned to learn that any person 
whatever, under the influence of a serious feeling, had been 
offended by his narration. 


transaction. The officers in the mean time applied to 
the chaplain of their regiment to marry them to their 
respective mistresses, according to the ritual of the 
Church of England, but were informed by that gentle- 
man, that, though he considered the vows taken by 
the nuns as unlawful, yet, while they were presumed 
as Catholics to regard these vows in a different light, 
he could not think of performing the desired . 
When this intelligence was communicated to the ladies, 
they remarked, that, for their part, regarded the 
vows they had taken as unlawful. They had been 
forced to take them, when seventeen years of age, and 
since then had only been kept in the convent by com- 
pulsion. Soon after they had taken the veil, they had 
acquainted their confessor with their sentiments re- 
specting the monastic life, and had been informed by 
him that, if they should attempt to escape, they would 
certainly be put to death by their relations. The supe- 
rioress, being informed of the state of their inclinations 
by the confessor, had ordered them to be confined ina 
dungeon, and fed with bread and water. Still 
cruelties had been exercised upon them, in the hope of 
reducing their minds to a state of absolute submission, 
but had only had the effect of making them loathe in 
a still greater degree a life which they could not but 
regard as contrary to nature. They had even been 
induced, long before they became acquainted with the 
officers, to doubt the soundness of the mode of religion 
which sanctioned the monastic system, and were now 
prepared to embrace one which should sanction their 
restoration to natural freedom, They then expressed 
a wish to be instructed by the chaplain in the principles 
of the Protestant faith. 

This wish was immediately granted, and for five or 
six days the reverend gentleman employed himself in 
explaining to them the particulars in which the church 
of England differed from that of Rome, General 
Blakeney was scrupulous at the same time to command 
that the native clergy should have free access to them, 
so that the young ladies might not make a choice with- 
out hearing both sides of the question, As in another 
noted instance, the ancient faith was found quite in- 
competent to maintain its ground in a controversy 
where a certain sly little god came in as thirdsman. 
During the progress of the discussion, the public mind 
was agitated to an extent unusual in that quiet little 
island. The friends of the ladies, who were also per- 
mitted to visit them, did all in their power to enforce 
the arguments of the clergy, and to work upon every 
other feeling which they thought at all likely to aid 
in deterring them from taking the contemplated step ; 
but all was in vain. Meanwhile, for the sake of the 
reputation of the ladies, their chambers were locked up 
and sealed every evening, in the presence of the priests, 
and opened next morning in the same company, See- 
ing no prospect of regaining her daughter by gentle 
means, the mother of one of the refugees bribed a 
servant in the house where she was kept, and, watchi 
a proper time, came with some friends, and carried 
the young lady by force. It was asserted amongst the 
English at the time, that they designed to send her 
away in a boat to Majorca, and commit her to the 
inquisition ; but an allegation involving such an out- 
rage on natural affection, would require better proof 
than was called for in those days, when there was no- 
thing too gross for an English Protestant to believe of 
a Catholic. It is certain, however, that for two days 
the nun was kept in strict concealment by her friends. 
They obliged her to lie constantly in bed, abstracting 
her clothes to prevent her from attempting to escape, 
or to show herself at the window to any of the English. 
They also brought a priest to her, to prosecute the 
business of building her up by all possible means in 
the faith she seemed about to abandon ; but it will be 
readily supposed that the arguments of this reverend 
person proved as vain as those of his brethren. In 
all other respects, the lady was treated by her friends 
in a manner of which she had no reason to complain, 
As soon as she was missed, the governor ordered the 
gates of the town to be shut and strictly guarded, with 
a view to prevent her being carried away. A strict 
search was at the same time set on foot, but it was 
for two days attended with no success. Despairing at 
length of regaining her by common means, the general 
caused all who had been concerned in carrying her off 
to be put in prison, and threatened with extreme 
penalties of law, which had the effect of inducing them 
to surrender her, 

The ladies now formally embraced the Protestant 
fareh, and as soon as this was done, Maria and Isabella 
were married to their respective lovers. The third 
lady, who had accompanied the other two on chance, 
was married to an English gentleman about a month 
after. The marriage of the first two rather increased 
than allayed the ferment amongst the native popula- 
tion: and still greater efforts, if possible, were made 
to retrieve the errant votaries, The general being 
assailed with a storm of complaints, remonstrances, 
and petitions from the clergy, who represented him as 
accessory to an act of sacrilege, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the vicar-general of the island, which 
seems to have settled the question :-— 

RevEerenp Sin, January 27, 1748. 

I, who always loved peace, and have a natural aversion 
to disputes, cannot see but with regret a disturbance im 
my government which it is not easy to pacify, unless I 
act in direct contradiction to the spirit and principles of 
the English constitution, which carmot be departed from 
in any part of the dominions of that I have the 
honour to serve. But to convince you that I wish to eet 
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aceording to the strict rules of reason and justice, as well 
as from strong conviction, I request of you, laying aside 
ion and the prejudices of education, to place yourself 
my situation, and to view the affair—not as it appears 
to you, a dignified Catholic, warm with zeal, and animated 
I doubt not by good intentions, but as it must appear to 
me, a Protestant, — in an office of high trust and re- 
sponsibility, and the representative of a great king, whose 
family were placed on the British throne as the professed 
rvers of civil and religious liberty. Three young 
ies have escaped from a nunnery, of their own free 
will and accord, without force or violence ; at their own 
desire they are sheltered in an English gentleman's house, 
and treated according to the strictest rules of honour. 
On being asked their reasons for quitting the society of 
which they formed a part, their reply is, that they were 
tired of a life perpetually spent in confinement, prayer, 
and mortification, and in consequence of a vow extorted 
from them by threatenings and severe punishments; they 
eonclude with professing an ardent desire to embrace the 
Protestant religion. On being fully informed of this affair, 
I was fearful that the ladies’ changing their religion might 
appear a hasty, rash, and unpremeditated step ; I there- 
fore ordered that such of the clergy of your church as 
their friends approved, might have the liberty of convers- 
ing with them, but that no force but that of reasoning 
and argument should be made use of. This liberty you 
know was and dishonourably abused by the pa- 
tents of one of the parties, who by manual violence car- 
tied away and concealed the terrified nun ; had not the 
young lady been happily found, I should have been under 
the necessity of severely punishing the perpetrators of 
this outrage and their abettors. Terrified by this pro- 
ceeding, they loudly call for my protection, and demand 
admission into our testant church. As a member of 
that communion and a Christian, can I prevent the doors 
of everlasting life being opened unto them ?—as a citizen 
of the land of liberty, which it is my pride and boast to 
have been born and bred in, can I blame them for having 
fled from a cruel, unnatural, and degrading bondage ? 
There is also another reason against my granting your 
request; Maria Gomela and Isabella Sintos are both mar- 
ried to English officers, and how can I separate those 
whom God has joined together? It is indeed what I 
have no authority to do, and would subject me to the 
penalties of our laws, which are no respecters of persons. 
As to the single lady, she is at present in a family of 
honour and distinction, and perhaps will soon wish to be 
married herself; and if so inclined, I apprehend it is 
neither in m wer, sir, nor yours, to prevent it. I 
assure you this business has occasioned me great uneasi- 
ness; and I hope you are convinced that I could neither 
prevent nor remedy it in the manner you point out, with- 
out failing in duty to my sovereign, and disobeying the 
dictates of my own conscience. I have taken good care 
that nothing of the kind shall happen again ; and it shall 
be represented as necessary, for the peace of this island, 
to confirm and ratify what I have done by proper legal 
penalties. Assure yourself of my readiness to oblige you 
on all lawful occasions, and that I am, reverend sir, yours, 
W. Biakeney.” 
The only further trace we have of these romantic 
ladies, is the gy obituary notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December 1797 :—“ In Dawson 
Street, Dublin, Mrs Margareta Kelly; and a few hours 
after her, in St Andrew’s Street, Mrs French, widow 
of Colonel French, These ladies had been nuns in 
the convent of St Clare, in Citadella at Minorca, where 
they were married, 1755 [date wrong], to two officers 
of the 22d regiment. They passed a long life in the 
most intimate friendship with each other, and esteemed 
_ all who knewthem. Mrs Kelly had borne the loss 
of her husband, and many other afflictions, with equal 
fortitude and resignation. Mrs French shared the 
fortunes of her partner in his campaigns, and was with 
him at the taking of the Havannah in 1762,” 


APPROXIMATION OF THE LOWER CLASSES 
TO THE HIGHER. 
Onx of the most material consequences of the changes 
now going on in society, is their tendency to approximate 
the lower classes to the higher. That there is an approxi- 
mation, he that hath eyes to see and ears to hear must 
admit. The only question is, to what extent it has pro- 
ceeded. It is obvious in dress, » and acqui 
ments, and has been greatly enco by the improve- 
ment which has taken place in mani ures, and by the 
substitution of machinery for manual labour. Most me- 
chanical emplo' ts are now carried on with so much 
neatness and dexterity, that they scarcely affect the 
external garb, person, or appearance ; and all articles of 
dress have become so cheap, that the same sort, if not 
the same quality, of the material of which it is com 
is within the reach of almost all ranks and conditions, 
The fashion of male and female dress has also become so 
nearly alike all over Europe, that its air and appearance 
alone would be an unsafe test of the rank or country of 
those who wear it. Nearly as oe ke has taken 
i inctions between the 


in manners as in dress, 

and address of the various classes of society will 
always be perceptible to refined judges, but those wide 
intervals, with which former times were familiar, exist 
no longer. There are few persons of good sense, above 
the lowest rank, who do not speak and act in these days 
with ease and propriety. The e i int 


of the common labourer, and the profusion of comforts, 
beyond what were known twenty or thirty years ago, 
almost exceeds belief. Through every of the as- 
cending series, scarcely any distinction exists between 
those who are more or less wealthy, than in the scale of 
their establishments. The same taste and elegance reign 
in their houses, furniture, and grounds ; at their tables ; 
and in every other part of their household arrangements. 
There is a wide distinction as to the size and number of 
the apartments in the house, and one still wider with 
respect to the number of servants, carriages, and horses. 
But there the distinction ends, and never could 
of moderate means, by the help of taste and telnet, 
place themselves so nearly on a level with the most ex- 
alted. The most essential point, however, in which the 
lower classes have aban upon the higher, is that of 
personal roy It is not in early life that the 
education of the lower orders is better than that of their 
superiors, There is generally great anxiety manifested, 
on the part of the higher orders, that the attainments of 
their sons and Gmghtens should correspond with their 
station in society, and the wish of the parent is ae | 
seconded by the talents and disposition of the child. It 
is before and after they have reached maturity that the 
youth of the aristocracy begin to lose ground in the race 
of emulation. The sons of the nobility and great landed 
proprietors are no longer uired to discharge various 
public functions, which in ruder periods they were wont 
to do, while such numbers of them are every where to be 
seen, that their rank alone does not place them on that 
eminence which it formerly commanded. Their ardour 
is thus damped for honourable exertion on the one hand, 
while the blandishments of ease and luxury allure them 
on the other. As they advance in life, the management 
of property, the cares of a family, and the various duties 
of society, demand so much of their time, that it requires 
extraordinary skill and resolution to reserve any consi- 
derable portion of it at their own di In the mean- 
while, art and science are daily diminishing that propor- 
tion of the community which subsists by mere manual 
; books, instruction, and travelling, are more within 
the reach of all ; and tha} who must live by their own 
exertions, or whose m debar them from expensive 
pleasures, are induced and compelled to improve them- 
selves with unremitting assiduity. The result of this 
indolence on the one hand, and diligence on the other, is, 
that in nine out of ten occasions, where extraordinary 
proficiency or information really is demanded, the higher 
classes are surpassed by those who were originally their 
inferiors, not only in birth, but in education, and perhaps 


also in capacity.— Quarterly Review, 1829. 


THE DEW-DROPS. 
One morn I mark’d two dew-drops bright, 
Impendent on a thorny spray : 
The gems had caught my roving sight, 
Gay glittering in the sunny ray. 
A sudden breeze pass’d o’er the ground, 
And shook their faithless resting-place ; 
They trembled—waver’d—with a bound, 
Commingled in a kind embrace. 
*Tis thus, thought I, with loving hearts, 
When adverse storms sweep o’er their sky, 
In closer union, each imparts 
To each, aid, comfort, soothing joy. 
Those mingled dew-drops by the sun 
Were cherished—then exhaled together : 
Thus virtuous love, on earth begun, 
Renewed in heaven, exists for ever. 


TO 
"= did my eyes to me reveal 
at angel face of thine, 
To wake a love like this I feel, 
If you can ne’er be mine? 


Why have I known the virtues rare, 
t live and shine in thee— 
In thee who art withal so fair, 
And oh! so dear to me? 
That placid brow—that dark bright 
Where love-lit smiles are seen, = 
of a purer world on high, 
And forms of heavenly mien. 
Thou hast the mind by heaven approved, 
The blandness of the dove— 
I cannot gaze on thee unmoved ! 
I cannot choose but love! 
Yet do I feel ‘tis not for me, 
Thy graces live and shine ; 
For well I know thy love must bless 
Another heart than mine! 
(The above two pieces are from a poetical work, ‘‘ Pontia and 
other Poems, by George Taylor,” published at Edinburgh, 1837.] 


SPONGES. 
Sponcxs are among the most curious of Nature's works, 
As seen by us and put to the useful purpose of absorbing 
moisture, they may be described as the dead bodies or 
skeletons of zoophytes—creatures half plant half animal 
—which grow upon rocks in different parts of the ocean. 
a - (says the author of Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siol = toa size within the tropics, and are 
found to be more diminutive, and of a firmer texture, as 


which has taken place, has brought about a universal 
polish. Persons placed far apart in wealth and station 
often ap h each other so nearly in air and demeanour, 
and so difficult is it to excel in refinement, that those 
who take the lead in rank and fashion occasionally seek 
for distinction in an entirely opposite direction. The 
assimilation now mentivned t seen every where, and is 
fully as remarkable in the other parts of Europe as in 
Neher a The lower classes have also gained upon the 

er with respect to the conveniences of life. Enter into 
any house, of which the oecupier is above the condition 


we approach the Polar circles. In their general appear- 
ance they resemble many kinds of plants, but in their 
internal organisation they differ entirely from every ve- 
getable uction ; being composed of a soft flesh, in- 
termixed with a tissue of fibres, some of which are solid, 
others tubular ; and the whole being interwoven together 
into a curious and complicated network. The substance 
of which this solid portion, or basis, is formed, is com- 
posed partly of horn, and partly of siliceous or ealcareous 
matter. It has been termed the azis of the zoophyte ; 


giving form and protection to the entire fabric. The ma- 
Serial of which the fleshy portion is composed is of so 
tender and gelatinous a nature, that the slightest 

sure is sufficient to tear it asunder, and allow the finid 
parts to escape ; and the whole soon melts away into a 
thin oily liquid. When examined with the microscope, 
the soft flesh is seen to contain a great number of minute 
grains, disseminated through a transparent jelly. Every 
part of the surface of the living sponge presents to the 
ye two kinds of orifices ; the larger having a rounded 
shape, and generally raised margins, which form project- 
ing papille ; the smaller being much more numerous, and 
exceedingly minute, and constituting what are termed 
the pores of the spon Although sponges, in common 
with the greater number of — are permanently 
attached to rocks and other solid bodies in the ocean, 
and are consequently destined to an existence as station- 
ary as that of plants, yet such is not the condition of the 
earlier and more transitory stages of their developement. 
The parent is chained to the same spot from an early 
period of its growth, and on the young the active powers 
of locomotion have been conferred, apparently for the sole 
purpose of seeking for itself a proper habitation at some 
distance from the place of its birth ; and when once it 
has made this selection, it fixes itself unalterably for the 
remaining term of its existence.” 


HINTS TO WINE-DRINKERS. 
Accorpinc to Dr Sigmund, in his lectures in the Lancet 
certain wines are much better adapted for use in this 
country than others. “ Notwithstanding their contain- 
ing so large a proportion of alcohol, port, sherry, and 
Madeira, are the wines best adapted for the peculiar ha- 
bits, and generally speaking for the constitutions, of the 
inhabitants of this country ; the lighter and milder wines 
being occasionally taken by those who indulge in the 
more refined delicacies of life. Our cookery demands 
some degree of additional stimulus ; the plain roast and 
boiled meats of this country are very often difficult of 
digestion ; the stomach is more called upon to exert its 
energies, than upon those preparations which, in France 
and in Germany, have already undergone, in the culinary 
apparatus, a share of operation by heat and by moisture. 
Port, and sherry, and Madeira, all assist digestion ; they 
impart warmth to the organs ; they cause an additional 
determination of arterial blood to the brain, so that the 
nervous energy is i d; they b useful tonics, 
and their astringency is principally exercised upon the 
muscular fibre ; the excitement they cause is of a differ- 
ent character from the Bordeaux, the Burgundy, and the 
Champagne, for they do not so immediately affect the 
brain. These latter wines are rapidly carried into the 
circulation by imbibition by the vessels of the stomach, 
whilst the stronger wines produce more local influence 
on the digestive organs ; they are not too rapidly absorbed, 
nor do they require the counter-stimulant of coffee. Those 
who drink the very light wines of France are quickly 
obliged to have recourse to the infusion of this berry, 
both for the p of assisting the stomach, and for 
preventing the injurious effect upon the brain of the light 
wines.” 

All wines, however, should be drunk only in great mo- 
deration. When taken immoderately, the results are as 
fatal as those which usually attend ardent spirit drink- 
ing ; and it should never be forgotten that a vast pro 
tion of the liquor sold for genuine and sherry is a 


base compound of stuffs highly exciting to the alimen‘ 
organs. Reoctinn of excessive indulgences, Dr Sigmund 
describes the usual effects. 

“ The liver cannot carry away the carbon which is de- 
posited by the wine; it becomes tuberculated, indurated ; 
all the ptoms of the most aggravated morbid altera- 
tion of this viscus are soon observed, and they are most 
difficult of cure; and mercury, the most —— Te- 
medy, is in itself another cause of disease ; the very means 
of cure is an enemy, and demands the utmost skill in its 
application. The a called upon to relieve the 
brain from threatened danger, take on, during wine or 

irit drinking, an in secretion, and this should 
quae be an indication that more wine is dangerous; and 
directly this hint is given, the indulgence should be dis- 
continued. These organs at last become inflamed, indu- 
rated, or they even suppurate, whilst the vessel which 
nature has placed as a reservoir to receive the fluid, dis- 
tilling, drop by drop, from the kidneys, itself becomes 
diseased. te attempts at first to defend itself from the 
acrimony of the fluid which falls into it, and hence a 
mucous fluid is poured forth, which soon becomes a 
catarrh ; or it, no longer able to bear its inordinate stimuli, 
is highly irritable, will not retain fluid, and an inconti- 
nence is the result ; the viscera which assist digestion 
are gorged, and hence arise indurations of the pancreas, 
the spleen, and mesenteric glands; at last the stomach 
becomes enfeebled by the constant efforts at vomiting, 
by its sympathy with the brain; and though it is gene- 
rally the last viscus that und ic change, its 
pyloric orifice becomes indurated : but long before this, 
and generally throughout the whole career of the intem- 
perate, the nausea, the loss of appetite, the whole train 
of symptoms of Ceranged digestive organs, have clearly 
shown — muc!. this organ suffers from an undue use of 
these liquids. The constant determination of blood to 
the brain, and the consequent retardation there, not onl; 
produces momentary apoplexy, but that state from 
recovery is impossible, for extravasation occurs.” 
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